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There is only one thing more serious than 
marriage, and that is not to be married. 
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PREFACE 

rpHIBTY years ago the book which I flret 
wrote was most kindly received. Indeed, 
"How to be Happy though Married" may have 
been more successful than it deserved. Its title 
is good, but the rest of it may be skipped. After 
all these years I and the same only wife are alive, 
and now I give my extended experience in another 
Btudy of matrimony. The book is not an apology 
for marriage, because marriage needs no apology, 
but it is a protest against condemning it untried. 
These dhapters are the Thirty-nine Articles of my 
faith in matrimony. 
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Still Happy Though Married 



CHAPTER I 

THE PROFIT AND LOSS OF MATRIMONT 

THE profit and loss of marriage should be no 
more a matter of calculation than is the 
mating of birds or the blossoming of flowera 
Imagine a rosebud cimsidering whether it had 
better bloom or not ! 

Falling in love is a gift, like anjrthing else. A 
great passion is not the result of reflection— one 
cannot argue oneself into it ; one must be carried 
away. People readily admit that they are not 
great painters, poets, or musicians; but they all 
ftsflnma that they are capable of being artists 
in love I 

It is as unnatural to debate the question '*to 
marry or not to marry" as it is to put calmly 
into the scales that other question, '*to be or not 
to be,** for marriage is as much a duty and privilege 
as life itself. 

''Marriage,** said Goethe, ''is the beginning and 
summit of all civilization." And yet in our un- 
natural civilisation even young men and women 
weigh the pros and cons of marriage as coldly as 
an investment in stocks or the purchase of an 
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automobila To them marriage has become a 
** question/* They do not let themselves go, they 
do not fall in love, and there is no impulse from 
this divine emotion to bring them to the marriage 
altar. They hesitate, like a cat wishing to get fish 
but not liking to wet her feet. 

Those who are incapable of having the delight- 
ful experience of love's young dream try to 
persuade themselves and others that it is not so 
very delightful, that indeed it is little better than 
a nightmare. 

We shall never come to a definite conclusion 
as to the comparative advantages of marriage and 
celibacy by trying to reason it out by the head 
alone. If we do this we shall probably find our- 
selves in the condition of that logical donkey who, 
being tied between two bundles of hay of equal 
size, of equal quality, and at equal distance from 
his mouth, is said to have died of starvation 
because there was no sufficient reason why he 
should take from one bundle rather than from 
the other. 

Even so great a thinker as Socrates was unable 
to come to a decision, for he said, *< If you marry 
you will regret it, and if you don*t marry you will 
regret it.** 

Of course, there are dogmatic authorities that 
may be cited on both sides of the question. There 
is, for instance, the opinion of that sour old 
bachelor who says that he always looks under 
the marriage announcements for the news of the 
rceak (week), and the conclusion of the contented 
old maid who would not give her single life for all 
the double ones she had ever seen. Then there is 
the maxim, '*If young, don't marry yet; if old, 
don't marry at alL" 
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And quite as many authorities may be quoted 
on the opposite side of the question. We are told, 
for instance, by one authority that we should 
marry early imd often, and by another to rise 
betimes and marry young. ' Dr. Johnson said : 
*' Marriage is the best state for every man, and 
a man is a worse man in proportion as he is unfit 
for the marriage state." 

Some men do not marry because they are afraid 
that if they did they would be less popular in 
society, that they would be '* done with ** as 
possibilities. 

Then there comes the thought of old age. How 
unpopular that wiU be, and how lonely I Anything 
is better than a void. 

A man may marry, however, and be left a 
widower. His childran» too, may die or go to 
the bady so tiiat marriage is not a sure preservative 
against a solitary old age. 

The attitude towards marriage of a man in a 
position to marry but not in love is a cautious 
one. He knows the evils of celibacy, but he fears 
the greater evils that marriage may bring. If he 
have grit and pluck, however, he will decide that 
the magnificent venture is worth plunging into, 
and he wiU take a ticket in the matrimonial 
lottery. 

Some object to marry because they prefer to 
keep their liberty. They want to spend their time 
and money just as they like. Such gains, however, 
may be losses. What a man gains in liberty he 
may lose in love and goodness, and may come to 
confess : 



Me this unchartered freedom tbes, 
I feel the weight of chance desiree/ 
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A married man may hope to have linked sweet- 
nees long drawn oat» for figures show that henediets 
live longer than bachelors. 

Bachelors die sooner than married men, not 
because they do not take care of themselves^ but 
because they wrap themselves in cottonwool and 
take too much care of themselves ; it is the care 
that shortens their lives. 

«<The man who goes to sea and the man who 
marries a wife must put up with whatever 
happens**; but what happens to the man who 
does not marry? 

Discussing in his autobiography the marriage 
problem* Herbert Spencer speaks of the trouble 
of twisting circumstances to suit manriage. of an 
even chance of happiness whether married or 
single* of travelling with a wife's half-dozen boxes 
to look after. This he would not have done if he 
had ever fallen deeply in love or found a woman 
answering to his ideal ** The labour that delights 
us physics pain.** Love laug^ at trouble. 
Spencer thought that if he married he would 
have to kill himself to get a living. He could 
barely support himsetf « much less others. He felt 
that he was not by nature *' adapted to a relation 
in which perpetual compromise and great forbear- 
ance are needful.** ** It seems probable*** he says 
in another place, " that an abnormal tendency to 
criticize has been a chief factor in the continuance 
of my celibate life.** 

We may remark that the inconveniences of a 
wife, had Silencer taken one, would probably have 
been less than those which were caused by the 
landladies with whom he boarded. One of these, 
who was vain and vulgar-minded, after enlarging 
to Spencer until he was distracted about the 
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admiration she felt for Shakespeare, ended by 
saying, " Ah ! I often wish that he were alive, 
and I had him here. How we should enjoy one 
another's conversation]'* 

Those who marry do not always increase their 
happiness, but they advance into a higher life. 
They feel that they are obeying a fundamental 
law, and that they are in line with nature. An 
unmarried man of woman is as incomplete as one 
half of a scissors without the other half, or as 
an odd volume of a book. A tree soon withers 
up alone; a one-coal fire does not stay long 
alight. 

*^ The celibate," says Jeremy Taylor, ** like the fly 
in the heart of an apple, dwells in a perpetual swee^ 
ness, but sits alone, and is confined and dies in 
singularity; but marriage, like the useful bee, builds 
a house and gathers sweetness from every flower." 
With this may be compared Dr. Johnson's remark, 
that '' marriage has many pains but celibacy has 
no pleasure." \ 

He who has a good wife can bear any evil. 
Two in distress make sorrow less. "I have ob- 
served," said Washington Irving, '* that a married 
man falling into misfortune is more apt to retrieve 
his situation in the world than a single one; 
partly because he is more stimulated to exertion 
by the necessities of the helpless and beloved 
beings who depend upon him for subsistence ; but 
chiefly because his spirits are relieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect kept alive by 
finding that, although all abroad is darkness and 
humiliation, yet there is still a little world of love 
at home of which he is monarch. Whereas a 
single man is apt to run to waste and self -neglect, 
to Hancy himself lonely and abandoned, and his 

2 
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heart to fall to rain, like some deserted manBion, 
for want of inhabitants.*' 

A merchant was very prosperous in his home 
and his business; a reverse came, and he failed. 
Returning home that evening, his face haggard 
and his heart apparently bipken, he said, ** I am 
ruined I I have lost my all I" *' All?** queried 
his wife. "No, for I am left." ** AU?*' said his 
eldest boy: "" here am L*' '« And I too," said his 
daughter, putting her arms round her father's 
neck. " And you have your health left," said his 
wife. "And your hands to work witit," added his 
daughter. " And your feet, father, to carry you 
about, and your two eyes to see with," said little 
Eddie. 

" God forgive me I " said the man. " I have not 
lost all, nor indeed much, compared with what is 
left to me." 

Curran confessed that when he addressed a 
court for the first time, if he had not felt his wife 
and children tugging at his gown, he would have 
thrown up his brief and relinquished the pro- 
fession of a lawyer. 

An official said to Qeorge HI, "I have the 
most conclusive reasons for supporting your 
Majesly^s policy: in fact, I have eleven such 
reasons— a wife and ten children." 

"A man without a wife," says Franklin, "is but 
half a man. It is the man and the woman united 
that make the complete human being. Separate, 
she wants his force of body and strength of 
reason; he» her softness, sensibilily, and acute 
discernment. Together they are more likely to 
succeed in the world. A single man has not nearly 
the value he would have in a state ci union." 

Many doiibt this last statement. Speaking of 
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his itinerant life as a preacher, Whitfield said, 
''I hope Ood will never suffer me to say, ' I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come.'** 

Certainly it is as onwise as it is nnromantic to 
marry from prudence, or from a sense of daty, or 
even to increase the birth-rate, bat a man shonld 
let himself go and not prevent himself, so to 
spealc, from marrying* 

To be a human being and never to have loved is 
Hke being a bird that never has flown. Who has 
not loved has not lived. The heresy of celibacy is 
a sad one when professed either by a good man 
who has never found his ideal or by a bad one who 
is too selfish to care for any one but himself. 

Even in a marriage where the deepest love is not 
developed, where there is bitterness and living 
at cross-purposes; even in this there is less 
loneliness and less morbid egotism than in that 
which is ironically called ** single blessedness.*' 
Almost any marriage is better than none, because 
there is in almost every marriage a companion- 
ship as mysterious as it is interesting. 

Years after his marriage Thackeray wrote to 
a friend : ** Though my marriage was a wreck, I 
would do it over again, for behold, love is the 
crown and completion of all earthly good.** 

Weariness, ennui, ill-health — ^these are some of 
the troubles that assail those idio will not marry 
tor fear of trouble. 

Toung, men, however, should not be hurried 
in this matter, for however miserable an old 
bachdor may be, he is far happier than either a 
had hnsband or the husband of a bad wife. 



CHAPTER n 

THB WHOLESOME DISCIFUNB OF MARRIAGE 

rmany reqpecto matrimony resembles golf. 
There is wholesome discipline in both. If 
there is need of mach judgment for most strokes 
at golf, there is even more need of judgment in 
making a choice in matrimony and in playing 
the game generally. And the patience and self- 
control necessary for golf is quite as necessary for 
matrimony. Strange, then, that many men and 
women who are keen golfers do not take to matri- 
mony. Perhaps they do not realize how much 
wholesome discipline is to be got out of it. Some 
think that everybody should play golf. I think 
that all who are fit for it should marry— only so 
can their characters be fully developed. 

The true way, as it seems to me, to look at 
marriage is as a discipline of character, and those 
who marry in this spirit are less liable to make a 
failure of matrimony than are those who start 
with happiness as their only goal. That people 
get happiness by being willing to pass it by and 
do without it rather than by directly pursuing 
it» is as true of domestic felicity as of other 

Culture and discipline should be thought of as 
much as, or even more than, happinesa We 
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should ask oorselyes what will educate or draw 
forth the best powers of our nature; and the 
answer to this question is that nothing can do this 
so well as marriage. It is unfortunately true that 
many persons so abuse that state of life that it 
becomes a school for scandal, but it need not and 
ought not to be' this. Rather it should be a school 
and a training-ground for the Christian religion. 
«< Certainly,*' says Bacon, *' wife and children are a 
kind of discipline of humanity." 

Marriage gives ballast and prevents us from 
being flighty. The burden of the family forms 
character. 

When examining a class in the South of Ireland 
the parish priest asked, **What is the sacrament 
of matrimony ? " A little girl at the head of the 
class answered, ** It's a state of torment into which 
souls enter to prepare them for another and a 
better world." ** That," said the curate, ** is pur* 
gatory ; put her down to the bottom of the dasa" 
*' Leave her alone," said the parish priest; ''for 
anything you or I know to the contrary, she may 
be perfectly right." 

A man who had been married three times used 
to say, even in the presence of his third wife, ** I 
married the world, the flesh, and my present 
wife." And he gave his experience as follows: 
'' My flrst wife cured me of romance ; my second 
taught me humility; and my third made me a 
philosopher." Surely it was worth while marry- 
ing even three times in order to get such a liberal 
education as this. 

What was said of^he poet Campbell by a friend 
might have been said of a thousand other men : 
'* I have seldom seen so strong an ai^^ment from 
experiment in favour of matrimony as the chaise 
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it has effected in the general tone of his temper 
and mannera" 

A medical man who practises amongst very poor 
people in an East End parish described an old 
working man who called himself ^*the happiest 
man in London." He was happy because he forgot 
himself and only thought of what he could do to 
comfort and assist hia aged and paralytic wife. 

When the doctor himself was going to be 
married, this good husband thus spoke to him: 
'*It's a solemn thing, sir, to take a woman to be 
your wife ; but when Gk>d's blessing rests upon a 
marriage it brings much grace. Tour faith grows, 
and your lore grows, and your nature deepens. 
You learn many things. I'm old, and I've lived, 
but the part of my life that has helped me to the 
best knowledge is — ^just that. I took Lucy. I 
said rd 'love her, comfort her, honour and keep 
her in sickness and in health.' I've tried, and 
we've been happy. Sir, love does it all I Youll 
want to comfort her, you'll have to honour her, 
and if sickness comes you'll love her all the 
more." 

Sympathizing with a husband's anxiety, Kings- 
ley once wrote to a friend : " I believe one never 
understands the blessed mystery of marriage till 
one has nursed a sick wife, nor understands, either, 
^rhat treasures women are." 

Old bachelor patient : *' Doctor, I feel miserable 
in mind and body; what shall I take?" — ^Doctor 
(gruffly): "Take a wife." Many are the men 
who have profited by this prescription. Before 
marriage they were worth little, after it worth 
much. 

A strong attachment is an uplifting and stimu- 
tonic— one of the best medicines in the 
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worlcL LoTe produces mental states of hope and 
joy that charge and invigorate us as fay electricity. 

Comte, to whom when in Paris Herbert Spencer 
spoke of his nervous disorder, advised him to 
marry, saying that the sympathetic companion- 
ship of a wife would have a curative effect. Pro- 
fessor Huxley also prescribed matrimony for him, 
admitting, however, that the remedy had the 
serious inconvenience that it could not be left off 
if it proved unsuitable. To these and other 
friends who recommended marriage as a remedy 
for the evils of a too exclusively intellectual life, 
Spencer said that no one was more convinced than 
he was that celibacy is an unnatural and an inju- 
rious state, and that he felt but half alive, because 
his affections were not called out. 

Surely the quiet life and steady habits connected 
with matrimony should not cause a young man to 
shrink from it as from a galling bond. *' Love and 
joy are torches lit from altar-fires of sacrifice,** and 
it is just because marriage gives continual oppor- 
tunities for denying and effacing self that it is so 
blessed. 

** Take a wife, Tom ; take a wife," was Sheridan's 
favourite advice to his son. "Whose, sir?** Tom 
would reply with an indescribable air of innocence. 
This advice to Tom, though that hopeful pretended 
not to understand it, was good. In nine cases out 
of ten the best thing a young man can do is to fall 
in love with some girl whom he respects as well as 
admires, and consider marriage with her as a happy 
object for which to work, economize, and keep 
himself pure. 

Marriage protects from temptation, a real 
affection is a defence. 

The motives from which people keep themselves 
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free from marriage responaibilitieB may be worthy 
of the highest respect, bat this does not hinder 
their diameters from being less disciplined than 
thegr might haye been. 

When Prince Bismarck was a yonng man he held 
a Oovemment appointment at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The attractions of the place drew him into follies 
to which he refers in a letter to his wife, written 
some fifteen years later: '*The day before yester- 
day I gazed with mingled sadness and the wisdom 
bom of matorer years upon the scenes of former 
folly. I do not know how I endured those days. 
Were I to live now, as then, without Ood, without 
you» without children, it seems to me that life 
^would be no better worth than to be cast off like a 
soiled garment." 

I know of a man who was at a meeting where 
a youth calling himself an atheist talked much 
blasphemous nonsense. Presently an elderly man 
at his elbow remarked, ** Ay, master, he is young ; 
let him marry a good woman, and bring up four 
ehildren, and he will know whether there is a Ood 
or not.** 
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CHAPTER III 

PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 

***rF by some strange chance*" writes Herbert 

JL Spencer, ** not a vestige of us descended to 
the remote futore save a pile of our school- 
books, or some college examination-papers, we 
may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the 
period would be on finding in them no sign that 
the learners were ever likely to be parents. * This 
must have been the curriculuin for their celibates,' 
we may fancy him concluding. *I perceive here 
an elaborate procuration for many things, but 
I find no reference whatever to the bringing 
up of children. They could not have been so 
absurd as to omit all training for this gravest 
of responsibilities. Evidently then, this was the 
school-course of one of their monastic orders.' " 

Pteparati<m is needed not merely for parent- 
hood, the result of marriage, but for marriage 
itself. 

That this was the belief of the Government of 
the ancient State of Belgium, I learn from a 
picture I once saw in the Historical Society's 
collection in New York. 

The picture is thus described in the catalogue : 
** Gatechism before Marriage, according to Belgian 
law, being necessary for State and Matrimonial 
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Security." The scene is the kitchen of a peasant's 
house in Belgium. A f atheriy old priest is sitting 
in an easy-chair, catechizing a shy, stupid bride- 
groom-elect. At a little distance is his lady-love, 
looking nervously at her husband to be, and 
anxiously awaiting the result of his qualifying 
examination. She would gladly help him by 
judicious prompting, but the cut6 is keeping a 
sharp eye uix>n her. The girl's mother is too 
busy preparing a repast for the visitor, or making 
arrangements for the wedding breakfast, to take 
notice of matters so far beyond her compre- 
hension. 

Surely this was a wise law of ihe Belgians, 
which provided that there should be some sort 
of preparation for marriage — ^that before entering 
upon such a serious undertaking, young people 
should have learned how to behave towards each 
other, or, in other words, their duty towards God 
and their neighbours as taught in the Catechism. 

A Scotch minister began an extempore marriage 
service in these words, *'My friends, marriage is 
a blessing to a few, a curse to many, and a great 
uncertainty to all. Do ye venture?" After a 
pause, he repeated with great emphasis, *'Do ye 
venture?" No objection being made to the 
venture, he then said, "Let's proceed." Now, I 
think that it is only those who are wickedly care- 
less, or so stupid that they are without anxiety, 
who make this venture rashly, and without pre- 
paring themselves for it. And this prei>aration 
should begin from our earliest years ; I do not, 
of course, mean that young boys and girls should 
think of marriage, and consciously prepare them- 
selves for it ; but I do mean that their parents and 
teachers, in educating them, should never lose 
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sight of the fact that one day they will, for better 
for worse, have homes and families to manage. 

A school girl said that she studied arithmetic, 
algebra, astronomy, botany, chemistry, Roman 
and Oreek classics, metaphysics, political economy, 
history, etc. Commenting on this, a writer 
remarked ironically*: "It looks as if her educa- 
tion were sadly neglected. Unless Hebrew, 
mechanics, and hydrostatics are added to her 
studies she will be qtiite unfit for the duties of 
a wife and mother a few years hence." 

We believe that the more teaching girls receive 
in art, literature, and science the better, so long 
as they are trained at the same time in domestic 
duties. The first kind of training, however, is a 
luxury, the second a necessity. 

If microbes caused by dirt and untidiness in a 
household may mar marriage, ought not a girl 
who intends to marry to learn how to manage 
microbes ? 

There should be a social law in Great Britain 
aUowing ladies who have gone with credit through 
a course of cookery to wear a medal at evening 
parties and on other public occasions. What 
an attraction the wearing of this would be to 
innocents in search of wives I 

" May I introduce you to Miss So-and-So ? " 

" Does she wear a medal for cookery ? " 

" No." 

" Ah ! I am afraid my card is filled up." 

Our Universities should give a degree conferring 
the privilege of writing F.T.B.W. (fit to be wedded) 
after their names. Those who look upon marriage 
as a profession might qualify for the degree, and 
by doing so give the world more confidence in 
them' when they begin to practise in matrimony. 

3 
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When one sees the waste and discomfort that 
exist in some households in reference to that first 
necessity — ^food — one wonders how the mistresses 
of these houses ever dared to marry. It is true 
that fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; but 
it is something worse than folly to enter the 
difficult state of matrimony so badly prepared for 
its duties. 

I was glad to learn, however, from two lecturers 
in cookery at a ladies' college whom I met the 
other day, that a change is taking place. The 
lecturers said that it was becoming customary for 
ladies to attend their classes for some months 
before they married. 

Marrying is easy enough ; it is housekeeping 
that is difficult, and the husbands of women who 
have married without preparing themselves for 
the duties of marriage discover, when too late, 
that you cannot make a wife by putting a gold 
ring on her finger, any more thaii you can make 
a good joiner by buying him a box of tools. 

Considering how little is the preparation that is 
made for matrimony, the strange thing is, not that 
so many marriages turn out disappointingly, but 
that so many are passably happy. The prevailing 
idea seems to be that, regardless of training, 
habits, and experience, a young wife has only 
to be taken to a new home when suddenly, as 
if by magic, she develops into a thrifty, capable 
housekeeper. 

If when they become engaged to be married, or 
even before, girls wotdd enter upon a course of 
training, such as any person preparing for any 
other profession would deem it foUy to neglect, 
it would be a great gain to the world. Too many 
look upon marriage as the end of all trials and 
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efforts, when it really is only the beginning. This 
idea of qualifying for marriage, as for a business 
or profession, may seem unromantic, but it is 
certainly practical, and if it were carried out 
would save many heart-aches. The management 
of a household is as much a matter of business 
as the management of a shop or of a counting- 
house. 

A girl looks on marriage as a vocation and never 
thinks of preparing herself for it ; but for a woman 
to fail to make and keep a home happy is to be 
a '* failure" in a truer sense than to have failed 
to catch a husband. 

Knowledge, however, is not the only or even 
the most important preparation for marriage. 
The best prei>aration is the improvement of 
character. 

Writing of the near approach of his marriage 
Lord Byron said : " I must, of course, reform 
thoroughly ; and, seriously, if I can contribute to 
her happiness, I shall secure my own." 

A young man "sows wild oats** before his 
marriage, and fancies that he will not have to 
reap a crop of domestic misery, but he will. 

'*VVho IB the happy husband? 

He who scanning his unwedded life, 
Thanks Heaven with a conscience free 
Twas faithful to his future wife." 

Who, on the other hand, is the miserable hus- 
band? He who cannot bring to his marriage a 
clean bill of moral health, who cannot make upon 
his wife that best of all marriage settlements — the 
setUement of habits in a right direction. 

He must indeed be a wretched husband who 
knows that by reason of his youthful excesses each 
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child of his is cursed from birth, inheriting from 
him rottenness in its bones. Such a child is damned 
into the world rather than born, and however 
tiie father may love it, he cannot out off the entail 
of woe. 

And even young ladies require some moral pre- 
paration before marriage. The most important 
time in their lives are the years between their 
leaving school and marrying. No one would 
grudge them fun and recreation at this time, but 
if they are frivolous and flirty, and have no higher 
form of worship than bummg incense to vanity, 
they will not become happy wives, and assuredly 
they will not make their husbands happy. 

Preparation for marriage should also include the 
cultivation of physical and bodily health. Herbert 
Spencer says that the foundation of all success in 
life is to be a good animal. If a young man is 
always ailing (sometimes the consequence of 
ale-ing), he will not be capable of supporting his 
wife and children; and if a woman is a chronic 
invalid, she will try the patience of her husband, 
of her children, and of her servants. 

Then there is the liability of children to inherit 
parental ill-health. 

On one occasion as Dr. Johnson and a young 
man were waiting in Mrs. Thrale's drawing-room 
before dinner, the young man asked the Doctor if 
he would advise him to marry. Nettled at the 
interruption, the Doctor replied, "Sir, I would 
advise no man to marry who is not likely to pro- 
pagate understanding." This was a wise answer, 
for people should not marry if they are likely to 
have children who will be diseased in soul, mind, 
or body. 

When King David was forbidden to build a 
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temple- for God's service because he had shed blood 
abundantly, with noble self-forgetfulness he laid 
up before his death materials with which Solomon 
his son might have the honour of building it. If 
parents would imitate his example and lay up 
the materials of good character and health, what 
glorious temples they might erect to God in the 
bodies, minds, and souls of their children! If 
our own lives have proved more or less failures, 
let us do all we can to make the lives of our 
children more successful in the best sense of the 
word. 

This will not be done by making money and 
leaving it to them. How many are rendered idle 
and worthless by being left *'very well off*'! 
Much better off are those sons who receive from 
their fathers no other legacy than one of character 
and health and education* 

The only restriction public opinion now puts to 
a marriage is that it should not be forbidden by 
the ** table of kindred and affinity " contained in 
the Prayer Book, but when will the list of those 
forbidden to marry by political economy and 
medical science be attended to ? When will public 
opinion denounce as selfish those who marry with- 
out the means of decently bringing up their 
children ? When will madness, scrofula, drunken- 
ness, or even bad temper and excessive selfishness 
— ^when will such as these be considered just causes 
and impediments why parties should not be joined 
together in holy matrimony? Of course, this 
doctrine must not be pushed too far, nor ought we 
to overlook the many compensations and counter- 
balancing influences that exist; nevertheless, the 
ideal of marriage is that the persons about to 
marry should be able to say that they honestly 
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believe that their species or type of humanity is 
worthy of reproduction. 

Who will say that Domitius, the father of Nero, 
was justified in marrying Agrippina, when he knew, 
as he said himself, that nothing but what was 
detestable and pernicious to the public good could 
ever be produced from him and her ? 

If, on the one hand, we should treat with con- 
tempt the growing loye of luxury which prevents 
so many well^qualified young men and women 
from entering upon matrimony because they 
hesitate to give up some of their unnecessary com- 
forts and showy follies, on the other hand, those 
who have the development of the race at heart 
should not be deterred by sentimentalism and 
abuse of physical and economical sciences, which 
at worst are " cruel only to be kind," from doing 
all they can to prevent the next generation being 
deteriorated by the present. When persons 
afflicted with diseases and evil tendencies that are 
likely to become terrible heirlooms meditate 
marrying, those who have influence over them 
should 

"Prevent it, resist it, and let it not be so, 
Lest child, chUd's children cry against [them] woe." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MARRIA6EABLB AGE 

THERE are so many sides to the question at 
what age people should many and so many 
things to be considered, that whatever one writes 
on the subject must appear full of inconsistencies. 
All, therefore, that we shall attempt is to indicate 
a few points of view. 

People rush into matrimony as they rush to 
catch a train, and in their hurry they some- 
times catch the wrong train. The rush in refer- 
ence to marriage generally comes either from 
the desperation of advancing years or from the 
inexperience of youth. ^ 

When two very young people marry it is as if one 
sweet pea should be put as a prop to another. An 
Irish peasant who found that his marriage when 
only nineteen years old was a mistake, said : 

" 111 nivir marry again so young if I wor to live 
to the age of Methuselah 1 " 

I asked a lady lately what was the springtime 
of love. She replied, *' From seventeen years of 
age to twenty-five ; after that time illusion goes." 
We should be sorry to think that the average 
duration of romance is only eight years. 

A woman who marries a cub of a boy generally 
regrets doing so. Few men under thirty years of 

41 
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age are fit to have the care of a wife. There are 
hearts all the better for keeping; they become 
mellower and more worthy a woman's acceptance 
than the crude unripe things that are sometimes 
gathered. 

Much depends upon the man. Some men are 
more capable of taking upon themselves the 
duties of marriage at twenty-five than others are 
at thirty-five. Between these two ages is the 
usual time, and if men put off much after the last- 
mentioned age they are likely to get into the 
habit of celibacy, which, like all other bad habits, 
is difficult to break away from. In this habit they 
will continue till they are about sixty years of 
age, when a terrible desire to know for themselves 
what matrimony is like will seize them, and they 
will propose right and left to everything in petti- 
coats, until at last they are picked up, not for 
themselves, but for their money or their position, 
or because some one is tired of being a miss and 
wants the novel sensation of putting "Mrs.** before 
her name. 

A man about sixty years of age remarked 
to a friend of his that he really must get married. 
" You see,'' he said, " when I die there is no one to 
close my eyes." ''Oh, but," objected the friend, 
" you may get some one who will open . them 
for you." 

"When it is time for you to marry," said a 
father to his daughter, "I won't allow you to 
throw yourself away upon one of the frivolous 
young fellows I see about. I'll select for you a 
staid, sensible, middle-aged man. What do you 
say to one about fifty years of age?" "Well, 
father," replied the girl, " if it is just the same to 
you I would prefer two of twenty-five." 
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Celibacy is the unnatural state of many men 
who never intended it» but who, having too long 
postponed a change of their condition, find at 
length that it is too late to think of doing so. 

As to the age at which women should marry — 
I do not like to bum my fingers with that ques- 
tion. All I shall say is that if there are some of 
them not worth looking at after thirty years of 
age, there are quite as many not worth speaking 
to before that. We do not advise girls to put off 
matrimony until they are 380 years old, which 
was, it is said, the age of the daughter of Enoch 
when she entered holy matrimony ; but we think 
that they do not consult their best interests when 
they allow thoughts of love and marriage to 
occupy their minds before they have come to 
years of discretion. 

In ancient Rome men sixty ye^s of age And 
women of fifty were prohibited from marrying. 
Aristotle, in his ''Politics," says that eighteen is 
the best age for a woman to marry, and twenty- 
five for a man. An eminent British medical autho- 
rity fixes the physiological age for the marriage 
of the male at from twenty-two to twenty-five, 
and from seventeen to twenty-one for that of the 
female. This may be true physiologically, but other 
considerations suggest . an age more advanced. 
How can the calf-love of seventeen or twenty-two 
know its own mind? 

There is a difiBdent * shyness about boy lovers 
that is attractive to some girls and women, but 
others like the impertinent impetuosity of men. 

An unportant consideration in reference to the 
marriageable age is the children. Those bom to 
parents who have not attained to or who have out- 
lived their vigour are likely to be difficult to rear, 
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" Children bom too late are orphans too early," 
says a Spanish proverb. Early marriages have 
this advantage, that parents can settle their fami- 
lies in life and renew their youth in their children's 
children. 

Shakespeare says, in reference to a husband's 
age :— 

"Let the woman still take 
An elder than herself, so wears sh^ to him, . 



So sways she level to her husband's heart. 



» 



It may be better to be an old man's darling than 
a young man's slave ; but if a wife begin married 
life by insisting, as she ought, upon getting proper 
respect, she will never experience slavery. 

The following is a summary of my thoughts as 
to the right age to marry. A man should wait 
marriage untU he is so much in love that he can- 
not wait longer. A woman should marry when 
she comfortably can, after childhood and before 
old womanhood. The age to marry differs with 
the individual. Some men can make a wise choice 
at twenty-five ; others do not know what they are 
pleased to call their minds at fifty. Some girls are 
fit to be wives and mothers before they leave their 
teens; others never. No woman should marry 
until she can manage money and a house, can take 
care of a baby, understands what marriage means, 
and has met a sufficient number of men to enable 
her to make a proper choice. And surely it is 
better for both man and woman to wait until a 
sufficient enjoyment of fun disposes them for the 
equally happy but less exciting routine of married 
wisdom. 
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CHAPTER V 

IS MARRIAGB A LOTTERY? 

OONORATULATING those who are only going 
to be married is singing a Te Deum before 
the battle has begun. Marriages are not as they 
are made but as they turn out. Why do we 
applaud people on their first appearance on the 
matrimonial stage, instead of waiting to see how 
they play their parts? 

For a man and a woman to enter into the 
unreserved and irrevocable relationship of mar- 
riage with its committal of soul and body, of joy 
and sorrow, of life's labour and ideals into one 
another's hands — ^this is a supreme act of trust, this 
is to ** cast a die of the greatest contingency next 
to the last throw for eternity." 

A friend of Goethe was rather offended because 
the poet took no notice of his marriage. When 
he made a remark about his silence, Goethe said, 
** One does not congratulate a man on buying a 
lottery ticket." 

The theory that marriage is a lottery was stated 
even more strongly than this by Sir John More 
(father of the Chancellor, Sir Thomas). " I would 
compare," he said, ** the multitude of women which 
are to be chosen for wives unto a bag full of 
snakes, having among them a single eeL Now, 

4T 
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if a man should put his hand into this bag, he 
may chance to light on the eel ; but it is a hundred 
to one he shall be stung by a snake," 

Marriage has been called the only lottery 
allowed by the law of England; but as a matter 
of fact marriage is not such a lottery as this. 
If it were, to expend care and attention in 
choosing a wife would be to labour in vain. If, 
however, marriage is by no means an a£Pair of 
chance, a prudent choice may prevent a man from 
being bitten by a snake, and may give him a 
goodly eel as his marriage portion. 

Though marriage is not altogether a lottery, 
there is great uncertainty and a considerable 
venture in it. This, however, is true of the ac- 
quirement of any good thing in life. People who 
will take no «hazard gain only trifles. Tou may 
catch a Tartar, but you may entertain an angel 
unawares. 

One reason why marriage is to some extent a 
lottery is because it is so difficult for the people 
about to marry to become thoroughly acquainted. 
The man understands neither himself nor the 
woman, and the woman is in the same state of 
ignorance in reference to herself and the man. 
The want of knowledge of each other in people 
intending to marry makes us think of the 
American's conunent on a buffalo bull trying 
to butt at an engine going full speed: ''Wall, 
I reckon to udmire your courage, but I despise 
your judgment." 

A servant-maid told a lady to whom she had 
applied for a situation that she had a fortnight's 
character from her last place. With even less 
knowledge th^n this of his character a girl will 
sometimes marry a man. She does so before she 
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has learned the ways of the world ; or she wants 
a home and independence, and so she rushes into 
matrimony, not with tfie man, but with the first* 
who asks her. When too late she sees her husband 
as other people have all along seen him. 

And perhaps the husband has also been dis- 
illusioned. He married a girl only for her pretty 
face or skill at games, or because she flattered 
him, and now he finds that his bird of paradise 
is only an indifferent. barn-door hen. 

But it is said love is blind, and a young man 
head and ears and eyes in love cannot discover 
whether the young lady to whom he is drawn has 
or has not a bad temper, for instance, or any of 
the other infirmities that make marriages failures. 
Men were deceivers ever, it is said, and we are 
reminded of the old conundrum : Why are women 
like bells ? Because you do not know what metal 
they are made of until you ring them ; and of 
Robert Hall's answer to the young man who 
asked if a certain lady would make a good wife : 
" How can I tell ? I never lived with her.'* 

To this we answer that love is seldom so blind 
as it is here represented. Most young men of 
the period keep a weather-eye open, and are by 
no means very ready to give themselves away. 
And to those who have U little experience of life, 
and who do not rush into marriage when mere 
children, there will appear small notes of character 
and indications of disposition. 

Then, when they marry, many people live for 
themselves just as much as they did when un- 
married. They will not study the characters of 
their life-partners and accommodate themselves 
to them. They reckon that they have a right to 
so much service, care, and tenderness from those 

4 
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who love them, instead of asking how much 
service, care, and tenderness they can give. 

'' Two young persons thrown together by chance, 
or brought together by artifice, exchange glances, 
reciprocate civilities, and go home to dream of 
each other. Finding themselves rather uncom- 
fortable apart, they think they necessarily must 
be happy together.** But there is no such neces- 
sity. In marriage the measure of our happiness 
is usually in proportion to our deserts. 



No man e'er gained a happy life by chanGe, 
Or yawned it into being with a wish." 



This, however, is just what many novices in 
matrimony think that they can do. They think 
that marriage has a magic power of conferring 
happiness almost in spite of the people married, 
and are quite surprised when experience teaches 
them that domestic felicity, like everything else 
worth having, must be worked for — ^must be 
earned by patient endurance, self-restraint, and 
loving consideration for the tastes, and even for 
the foibles and faults, of him or her with whom 
life is to be lived. 

People who act in these and such like ways are 
surely not justified in saying that marriage is 
a lottery. If they had entered any profession 
or business as carelessly, and practised it with 
as little common sense and self-denial, they would 
have found that it was quite as much a lottery as 
marriage. Success and failure in marriage is no 
more a matter of chance than success and failure 
in other departments of the business of life. 

There is indeed no such thing as chance. 
Chance only means our ignorance of the cause of 
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GONGBATULATINO those who are only going 
to be married is singing a 7e Deum before 
the battle has begun. Marriages are not as they 
are made but as they turn out. Why do we 
applaud people on their first appearance on the 
matrimonial stage, instead of waiting to see how 
they play their parts? 

For a man and a woman to enter into the 
unreserved and irrevocable relationship of mar- 
riage with its committal of soul and body, of joy 
and sorrow, of life's labour and ideals into one 
another's hands — ^this is a supreme act of trust, this 
is to " cast a die of the greatest contingency next 
to the last throw for eternity." 

A friend of Gk>ethe was rather offended because 
the poet took no notice of his marriage. When 
he made a remark about his silence, Goethe said, 
** One does not congratulate a man on buying a 
lottery ticket." 

The theory that marriage is a lottery was stated 
even more strongly than this by Sir John More 
(father of the Chancellor, Sir Thomas). ** I would 
compare," he said, *' the multitude of women which 
are to be chosen for wives unto a bag full of 
snakes, having among them a single eeL Now, 
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from Old Kent Road were being married, when the 
following dialogue took place : 

Parson : ** Wilt thou take this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?" 

'Arry: "Tus." 

Parson (repeating same again): ''Wilt thou,** 
etc. 

*Arry (getting impatient) : " Yus, I will, and 
chance it." 

This '' chance it " shows that the lottery theory 
about matrimony prevails in the Old Kent Road 
and similar places. It is a pity that it does, for it 
helps to cause the honourable estate of matrimony 
to be enterprised and taken in hand " unadvisedly 
and lightly" rather than "reverently, discreetly, 
advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God." 

Not long ago the handsome, accomplished 
daughter of a mandarin in China, in order to get 
money for a famine-stricken district, offered to 
marry any one, good or bad, high or low, who 
would win her in a lottery. Tickets were to be a 
dollar each, and the prize was to be drawn for at 
Shanghai. The matrimonial lottery which we 
speak of glibly in metaphor this self-sacrificing 
lady proposed to turn mto a grim reality. Few of 
us would like to be raffled for literally in this way ; 
it is appalling to think of the kind of people who 
might draw us. 
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has learned the ways of the world ; or she wants 
a home and independence, and so she rushes into 
matrimony, not with tfie man, but with the first* 
who asks her. When too late she sees her husband 
as other people have all along seen him. 

And perhaps the husband has also been dis- 
illusioned. He married a girl only for her pretty 
face or skill at games, or because she flattered 
him, and now he finds that his bird of paradise 
is only an indi£Ferent . barn-door hen. 

But it is said love is blind, and a young man 
head and ears and eyes in love cannot discover 
whether the young lady to whom he is drawn has 
or has not a bad temper, for instance, or any of 
the other infirmities that make marriages failures. 
Men were deceivers ever, it is said, and we are 
reminded of the old conundrum : Why are women 
like bells ? Because you do not know what metal 
they are made of until you ring them ; and of 
Robert Hall's answer to the young man who 
asked if a certain lady would make a good wife i 
" How can I tell ? I never lived with her." 

To this we answer that love is seldom so blind 
as it is here represented. Most young men of 
the period keep a weather-eye open, and are by 
no means very ready to give themselves away. 
And to those who have let little experience of life, 
and who do not rush into marriage when mere 
children, there will appear smaU notes of character 
and indications of disposition. 

Then, when they marry, many people live for 
themselves just as much as they did when un- 
married. They will not study the characters of 
their life-partners and accommodate themselves 
to them. They reckon that they have a right to 
so much service, care, and tenderness from those 
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CHAPTER VI 

COURTING AND FLIRTING 

" /DOUBTING," said an Irishman, " is like dying ; 

V^ sure a man must do it for himself." In 
some countries this is not the case, but it is, for the 
most part, in England ; and, indeed, courting is such 
a pleasant occupation that it is only those who 
are abnormally shy who wish to do it by proxy. 

There is a tendency now to put everything 
*^ through " by telegraph and telephone, but there 
should be one exception. If big business and 
diplomatic transactions, and the affairs of the head 
generally, are now settled in no time, it should 
be different with the affairs of the heart. We 
cannot afford to cut short courting days, for in 
them men and women are at their best. We see 
this amongst birds and beasts. The resplendent 
plumage and glossy fur which they obtain in the 
courting days of spring are not more natural than 
are the generous feelings and enthusiastic ambi- 
tions of young men and young women when they 
gently turn to thoughts of love. 

"You love? That's high as you shall go; 
For *tis as true as Gospel text. 
Not noble then is never so." 

Mr. A. C. Benson, in one of his " Upton Letters,'* 
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saySy " I have never, God forgive me, had time to 
be in love I " That is a pitiful confession, for love 
uplifts ; it is of all stimulants the most powerfuL 

We believe in falling in love. We think that 
the imagination should be kindled and the heart 
touched ; that there should be enthusiasm and 
even romance in the happy months that precede 
the marriage of young people. This sort of thing 
is unknown in the East, and the loss of happiness 
that results is sad to contemplate. 

The further we go West the more are women 
courted. In this respect America is as much more 
advanced than England as England is than China. 

An American lady known to me was disgusted 
by hearing it remarked that an English lady had 
'* caught a husband." "In my country," she said, 
'' Miss So-and-So would be said to have consented 
or condescended to take Mr. So-and-So. With us, 
ladies are angels and not anglers.'* 

There are those who never seem \o think that 
love has a sacred and a serious side, that it is more 
than "a modem fair one's jest," more than a fit 
subject for banter and fun. It is not so, however, 
with thoughtful people. They appreciate the 
beauty and understand the immense importance of 
falling in love. 

When Queen Victoria was going to be married, 
her subjects were delighted because it was a love 
match. *' It is this which makes your Majesty's 
marriage so popular," said Lord Melbourne. 

Letters appear in the newspapers every summer 
complaining of want of reserve in love-makers at 
fashionable seaside resort^s. The writers of the 
letters were made shy and uncomfortable when 
they passed the lovers, and the lovers looked 
daggers at them. One correspondent, however. 
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was sympathetic ; he told us to guard against the 
cynicism which belittles love, the would-be humour 
which mocks it, and the prurience which sees 
wrong in it. 

" Do you drame of me, Mike ? ** said an Irish girl 
to her lover. *' Drame of you is it, me darlin' ? Sure 
and it's as how I can't get a wink of sleep for 
draming of you." This was love's young dream 
with a vengeance. " Oh, what a recreation it is," 
exclaimed a man of the same country, "to be 
falling in love; it makes the heart beat so deli- 
cately that you can't get a wink o' sleep for the 
pleasure of the pain." 

We might not describe our feeling just in this 
way, but all who can look back on love's young 
dream — on the hour and day when the future 
life-partner was first met — know that it was the 
happiest hour and day of their lives. 



*'Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 
A perfume and freshness strange and rare, 
A warmth in the light, and a bliss everywhere, 
When two hearts yearn together? 
AH sweets below* and all sunny above ; 
Oh, there's nothing in life like making love ! *' 

Very beautiful was the courtship of the 
American President, Mr. McKinley. He was a 
Methodist Sunday-school teacher, and the lady 
conducted a Bible-class in a Presbyterian Church. 
At a certain street comer each Sunday they met, 
and used to chat about their work. For months 
this continued. Then one afternoon he said to 
her : '* This separation each Sunday I don't like at 
all — ^you going one way and I another. Suppose 
after this we always go the same way ? What do 
you think?" "I think so too," was the reply. 
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All courtship should prepare people to go the same 
way» or at least to agree to differ about it. 

Courting and flirting differ from each other as 
a good thing differs &om a bad one. Courting 
is good and beautiful, flirting flippant and vulgar. 
Flirtation has been well described as *'a spoon 
with nothing in it," courtship, though it may be 
a spoon too, is a spoon with something in it — that 
is to say, the intention to marry. Flirting is, in 
our opinion, as hateful as honest courting is 
beautiful. It is associated with ogling barmaids 
and leering bar-mashers. Healthy young men 
and maidens have no time for a pursuit that 
means nothing, certainly nothing good. 

**Fie on her! see, how beastly she doth court him I" 

We must give all the nice, modest girls we know 
credit for not consciously endeavouring to catch 
husbands, but there are those who, instead of 
making themselves useful and calmly resting 
in their maiden dignity, think only of getting 
married, and use questionable means to achieve 
their purpose. One of these questionable means, 
and one that defeats itself, is for a girl to woo 
before she is wooed. A girl who courts a man 
may think that she is making an impression, for 
her attentions please and flatter him ; but she does 
not win his love. In disgust he turns to some one 
else whose womanly reserve keeps him on tenter- 
hooks, and gives a zest and romance that were 
wantmg in the other affair. 

To do flirts justice, however, it may be admitted 
that many of them have no matrimonial inten- 
tions. Indeed, they are not serious enough for 
that. All they want is to get fun and win ad- 
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miration. This sort of girl not unfreqaently 
assumes a " fast " style of dress, talk, and manner. 
In doing so she makes a great mistake. A loud 
girl may attraot attention, and have half an hour 
of popularity with the baser sort of men, but she 
will never gain the lasting regard of the judicious. 

Worse than this are the ladies, especially those 
designated by the term '^ old stagers," who permit 
risky conversation. A man whose admiration is 
worth having would be ''put off" by this more 
than by anything else. Whatever men may be 
themselves, they like gentleness, modesty, and 
purity in act and thought in women. They 
think that women should be the conservators 
of all that is restrained, chivalrous, and gentle. 
To encourage a young man's attentions for the 
pleasure of exhibiting him as a conquest, or for 
the purpose of exciting the assiduities of another 
I>erson, or from any motive except the impulse 
of regard, is so cruelly deceitful and dishonour- 
able, that only a thoughtless and unprincipled 
woman will do it. 

But though the word " jilt " always carries with 
it strong reprobation, it becomes at times a neces- 
sity to break off a matrimonial engagement. A 
girl should be sure that a man mean something 
and that he has a good character before allowing 
him to pay her attention ; but if she discover that 
his love has grown cold, or that he has formed 
some habit which would unfit him for domestic 
life, it is much better for her to risk being called 
a jilt than to bring upon herself and perhaps 
unborn generations intense misery. 

Less designing perhaps than the flirt, but no less 
an enemy very often to herself, is the coquette. 
This lady has more beauty than sense; more 
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accomplishments than learning; more charms 
of person than graces of mind; more admirers 
than friends; and more fools than wise men for 
attendants. Many girls throw away their chances 
of marrying happily by their frivolity in this 
respect. They are on the shelf to-day because 
they kept men on the rack yesterday. 

But cannot people of different sexes be chums 
and companions without either flirting or marry- 
ing ; is there not such a thing as Platonic friend- 
ship? We do not say that this is impossible, for 
we have seen the fact accomplished in America. 
In that country the system of educating boys and 
girls together which prevails achieves this result. 
The best cure for love-making sometimes is to 
allow people to see a good deal of each other. 
American boys and girls educated at the same 
school, joining in the same games, going, perhaps, 
to the same university, and sharing afterwards, it 
may be, in the same business and pleasures— these 
see no mystery in each other, and are therefore 
not nearly so liable to fall in love as are people 
who have only been introduced, and who are 
therefore new fangled with each other. We are 
all ready to take the unknown for the wonderful, 
and the cure for sentimental young ladies and 
gentlemen is to let them see not fewer but more 
of the opposite sex. There is safety in numbers, 
and when a young lady or gentleman is acquainted 
with a number of the opposite sex Platonic friend- 
ship, or, as we prefer to call it, chum friendship, is 
often realized. 

A Chinese who had not been happy, though 
married, retired with his infant son to a moun- 
tain inaccessible to women. He never mentioned 
women to the boy, or brought him with him when 
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he descended to buy necessaries, lest he should see 
one of them. When he g^ew old and feeble, how- 
ever, he one day took the young man with him to 
carry the bag of rice. As they were leaving the 
market town together the youth suddenly stopped 
and, pointing to three approaching objects, asked : 
"Father, what are those things? Look! look! 
what are they?" The father hastily answered, 
"Turn away your head; they are devils." The 
son, in alarm, instantly turned away from things 
so bad, and which were gazing at him from under 
their fans. He walked to the mountain top in 
silence, ate no supper, and from that day lost his 
appetite and was afflicted with melancholy. For 
some time his anxious and puzzled parent could 
get no answer to his inquiries ; but at length the 
young man burst out, almost crying from an inex- 
plicable pain : " Oh, father, that tallest devil ! that 
tallest devil, father ! " 

A female flirt is not an amiable character, but 
she is not nearly so contemptible as the male of 
the species. Even if a girl be one of those emo- 
tional young persons who easily fall in love, or 
imagine that they do, a truly chivalrous man 
will rather save her from herself — from her own 
indiscretion — than make a fool of her. 

Flirting means attention without mtention, and 
the man who makes it an occupation, so to speak, 
ought to be sent about his business as a Louis- 
ville girl once sent one of the species. " Tou have 
asked me," she said, "if I can marry you, and I 
have answered that I can. I can marry a man 
who makes love to a different girl every month. 
I can marry a man who boasts that any girl can 
be won with the help of a good tailor and an 
expert tongue. I can marry such a man, but 
I w— o— n't!" 
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CHAPTER Vn 

WHAT MEN UKB IN WOMBN 

A SCOTCH proverb aaye that there is only one 
good wife in the world, and tiiiat every man 
thinks that she is his. 

The saying, ** So many men,*so many opinions," 
is tmer, perhaps, in reference to onr sentiments 
about women than in ref erenee to any other sub- 
jeet. ** If every one had been of my way of think- 
ing," remarked one old eoontryman to another, 
•• every one would have wanted to marry my old 
woman."* His friend reassured him by answer- 
ing, '^If every one had been of my mind no one 
would have wanted to marry your old woman." 
So it is that each eye forms its own idea of 
beauty. 

Dr. Johnson used to call the widow whom he 
married ** pretty charmer," though all her acquaint- 
ances thought her old, absurd, coarse-looking, and 
ill-tempered. Few men, however, have courage to 
do what they like even in reference to a matter 
which involves their personal happiness as much 
as marriage does. As chairs, tables, and pictures 
are bought because they fill up this or that niche 
in a room, so men marry fumUtire wives* They do 
not indulge their individual fancy, but they con- 
sider what the world will say ot the marriage: 

6 
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how such a woman in their friends' eyes will look 
at the head of a table. 

The great thinker, Herbert Spencer, was by no 
means indifferent to beauty in women. One 
reason why he did not marry was because he 
never met a possible wife who had physical beauty 
along with good moral and intellectual qualities. 
*' A fine face is a letter of recommendation," but 
no woman whom he could have married brought 
this kind of letter to him. 

*' She's adon&€d 
Amply that in h^ husband's eye looks lovely. — 
The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in." 

Men admire beauty like that of a ** country 
wench" described by Sir Thomas Overbury. She 
**is so far from making herself beautiful by art, 
that one look of hers is able to put all faoe»physic 
out of countenance." 

''Beauty draws us with a single hair," 'vriien 
costly coiffures and elaborate toilets faiL Men are 
won by the simplest things, and not by the deep 
plans that women sometimes make to entangle 
them. 

A man, however, does not want ''beauty and 
nothing more." Talleyrand said of a lovely 
woman that " beauty was her least charm." A 
good-humoured face is in itsdf almost pretly, 
even if the features are not quite regular. 

Very often ihe woman who has a reputation for 
beauty thinks it unnecessary to exert herself to 
please. Far more pleasure is given by a plainer 
woman who has cultivated thoughtfulness for 
others : " Kindness in women^ not their beauteous 
looks, shall win my love." 
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What men like in women is what the healthy 
instincts of their natures prompt them to like. 
To preserve the balance of nature men are often 
led by instinct to choose wives who are opposite 
to themselves, like the tall man who, saying that 
of evils we should choose the least, deliberately 
selected a small woman for his wife. 

He : *< I shouldn't marry unless the woman were 
my exact opposite.'* 

She: **Youll never find so perfect a being as 
that- 
Speaking of women, Dr. Johnson said : '^ I like 
their beauty, their grace, and their silence." Of 
course, this about silence was ironical, but we can 
understand that the Doctor, being a great talker 
himself, would like*stlence (if that were possible) 
in a woman. If he had been a shy, taciturn man, 
he would have preferred a talkative woman who 
would have drawn him out. 

Whether they like talking or not, men agree 
that a clear soft voice is an excellent thing in 
woman. A man the other day married a woman 
for her voice alone. He was in a hospital tem- 
porarily blind, and was captivated by the voice 
of one of the nurses. When he recovered sight he 
discovered that she was good-looking, but he Jiad 
proposed before that for the voice alone. A woman 
whose voice sounds .as if it wanted oiling is not 
captivating. 

Men admire grace and tact in women all the more 
because they seldom have these qualities themselves. 

They are not drawn to excessively athletic girls 
like those depicted in picture papers striking golf 
balls. They fear that these ferocious-looking 
females might knock about a husband as well as 
a gcilf baU. 
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It would be well if women would learn bettor 
than some of them do what men admire in women. 
There are girls who imitate the ways of men» 
hoping inthis way to win their admiration, as if 
men could wish for manliness in woman rather 
than womanliness. 

It is not so much what a woman says and does 
that fascinates a man ; it is what she does not say 
and does not do. 

'* Maidens that aspire to marry, 
In their looks r o s o r vo should carry ; 
Modesty their price should raise, 
And be herald of their praise. 
Knights, whom toils of arms employ. 
With the free may laugh and toy : 
But the modest only choose. 
When they tie the nuptial noose.** 

A woman intoresto a man when she is interested 
in him. He likes nothing so much in a woman as 
ability to listen without apparent weariness when 
he talks of himself. He expeeto her to forget the 
promises he once made to her, but to remember 
the number of lumps of sugar he takes in his tea. 

A man does not want a wooden woman who 
cannot understand his trouble. Half his misery 
goes when his wife knows and feels it, and can, 
when advisable, put it in a humorous light. The 
humour of a sympathetic woman is genial, and 
closely allied to pity. It is the invisible tear in 
the visible smila 

After sympathy and a genius for affection the 
feminine qualify which ordinary men most appre- 
ciate is domesticily, or the power to make home 
comfortable and to stey in it They think that 
a wife should 
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▲ mmplb ftmdds tfaiogy wluMe quiet snaOa 
Oan warm earth's p oo w t hovel to a home;' 



Simplicity does not mean simpering inanity or 
mde abniptnees, but the absence of affectation and 
insincerity. 

He was practical, and so was she. ** Can you 
oook ? ** he inquired. *' Can you supply things to 
be cooked ? " she answered. It was a match. 

But a wife is much more than a housekeeper. 
Indeed, it is possible for her to be too anxious 
about domestic things, in which case her husband 
wishes that his home were less perfectly kept but 
more peaceful. 

An old Scotchman whom I asked lately what men 
want in women, replied, *' Common sense and 
thrift** He had learned the value of a common- 
sense, prudent wife in a long married life, but a 
young man cannot be expected to like the same 
qualities in a woman that an elderly man does. 

Good temper, for instance, is a matter about 
which a young man does not think much in refer- 
ence to a girl with golden hair and bewitching 
smile. She speaks to him now with darkly, 
deeply, beautifully blue eyes, and he never dreams, 
even when he has a nightmare, that after marriage 
she may speak to him with a tongue that will 
blister and irritate. 

Still, even a young man, if he has a good mother, 
can appreciate character and can feel that that is 
the foundation of domestic felicity. 

According to Mra Poyser, '' What a man wants 
in a wife mostly, is to make sure o* one fool as 11 
tell him he*s wise." 

"^Idea-less girls,* as Dr. Johnson called them, 
are pr e f erred by stupid young men. They are 
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afraid that if they ohose wits the witty wives 
might be fanny at their expense. One day, how- 
ever, they will probably discover that ''there is 
nothing more fulsome than a she-fool." 

There are men who like so many things in so 
many women that they do not fall in love with 
any one woman. Can this dissipation of affection 
be concentrated at will ? Can love's young dream 
be commanded? Can we fall in love when we 
like ? Certainly not. As the effort to sleep only 
makes us more wakeful, so it is with love's young 
dream. It may be called up, but it will not come. 
Like a coy maiden, if followed, it flies and, fled 
from, follows after. 
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OHOOSING A WIFE 



THERE are men who take less thought and 
care in the choice of a wife than they do in 
selectii^ a tie or a pair of gloves. They will pro- 
pose to a girl whom they have never seen at 
home, hut only in society when there was nothing 
to try her temper. 

The celebrated preacher, Spuigeon, said to the 
bridegroom at a wedding entertainment* ** I really 
cannot compliment you on your choice of a bride.** 
When the guests wondered what he meant^ 
Spurgeon quietly added, ''Any stupid with half 
an eye could see that she would make a good 
wife: so no discrimination was needed in your 
case, and I heartily congratulate you upon your 



It is by no means conmion, however, for graces 
and virtues to be so conspicuous that any stupid 
can discover them. As a rule it requires more 
than half an eye to see who will make a good wife, 
and has to be inferred by observing the sort of 
daughter, sister, friend-— especially to the poor — 
the giri is. 

The question, ''Who can find a virtuous 

woman ? ** should be altered and put in this way 

— ** Who seeks for <m& ? ** Men marry women who 

If 
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please their eyes or who flatter them» and do not 
seek, as they ought, those qualities upon which 
domestic happiness depends. 

In reference to marriage, perhaps the word 
'^choosing** implies too much calculation and 
deliberation. In this matter, more than in most 
others, *' we do not will according to our reason, 
we reason according to our will." But reason may 
have at least a negative influence. If our hearts 
tell us when we should marry, our heads may 
point out those with whom it is not expedient 
to wed. 

The poet Bums, speaking of the qualities of a 
good wife, divided them into ten parts. Four of 
these he gave to good temper, two to good sense, 
one to wit^ one to beauty ; and the other two parts 
he divided amongst the other qualities belonging to 
or attending on a wife — such as fortune, connec- 
tions, education, f amUy, blood, etc 

It is quite right to attach this much import^ 
ance to temper when choosing a wife. Think of 
what President Abraham Lincoln sujffered from his 
wife's temper. She never could keep a servant. 
One did stay with her longer than usual, but it 
was only because lincohi gave her, unknown to 
his wife, a dollar a day in addition to her wages. 
When he would meet her he would say, *' How are 
you bearing it? Keep up your courage." To a 
man who complained of being abused for a quarter 
of an hour by her be said, " You cannot endure 
her temper for fifteen minutes and I have to do 
so the whole day and night 1 " 

A woman who gets into fifteen different humours 
in an hour, as the mother of Mrs. Carlyle was said 
to do, is of uncertain value as a wife. Choose a 
wife as you would a knife — ^look to her temper. 
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Bums was right to pat good sense before beaii<7» 
for though a man may not miss brains in a 
flaxen-haired, regular-featured doll in courting 
days, when he is being well plied with flattery* 
he will before many months of married life pass 
learn that a foolish woman is her husband's 
** continual disgraca** 

After observing that a man of sense and educa- 
tion should have for a wife a suitable companion. 
Dr. Johnson said that it was a miserable thing 
when oonyersation could only be whether the 
mutton should be boiled or roast, and probably 
a dispute about that. 

Still, beauty is by no means to be overlooked (as 
if we could overlook it !) in the choice matrimonial, 
for it is the outward and visible sign of health. 
A rounded figure, bright, laughing eyes, a clear 
complexion — ^these things, even if they were not 
good in themselves, are valuable because they show 
that the possessor is one who will be likely to have 
happy, healthy children. 

**A wife is a very comfortable thing,** said a 
Hibernian. "She's there if you want her, and 
she's there if you don't want her." As she is 
likely to be there whether wanted or not for 
a good while, we should choose her as we do a 
suit of clothes, for qualities that will last. Look 
forward in imagination and ask yourself what will 
the girl be like at forty. If her mother be not 
able to get in and out of a door at that age, and 
have no hair of her own, then — ^hesitate. 

A man should be careful not to choose a lasy or 
a wasteful woman, for she will make her servants 
and her children the same. But how is the pur- 
blind lover to know whether she upon whose 
smiles he dotes is industrious or the reverse ? 
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A small flrtiraw shows the way the wmd blows. 
Observe how she shakes hands, how she puts her 
foot on the ground, how she talks, how she eats. 
This last is very important, for if a woman eat as 
if she did not take any interest in the operation, 
she will not take much trouble about her husband's 
dinner. 

A man was in doubt to which one of three sisters 
he should propose. He decided when he saw them 
eating cheese. One sister ate the rind with her 
cheese; this he thought indicated coarseness or 
want of refinement. Another sister pared it off, 
but so that she wasted much of the cheese. A third 
scraped it off; that was the girl for him. She 
managed to scrape into matrimony, but it was a 
close shave. 

Some men have little choice in this matter. A 
man may be anxious to marry, but may not be 
able to get introduced to eligible young ladies. 
He may go up every morning to bis business in 
London from a suburban lodging and return in 
the evening, and have very little opportunity for 
making acquaintances amongst the fair sex. If 
he marry at all, it will probably be the girl of 
his necessity rather than the girl of his choice. 
Society is stiff and divided into sets, and many 
a man who has means to marry and who wishes 
to do so finds himself quite out of it. There are 
plenty of young ladies, but it is a case of ** water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to drink." If 
labour exchanges are wanted, marriage exchanges 
are also wanted. 

In the present state of society those persons 
supply a great want and are true benefactors of 
their kind who bring young people together by 
inexpensive entertainments and in other ways, so 
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that they may get aoquainted with ea4sh other, 
and form matrhnonial alKancea on the basis of 
knowledge* instead of, as now, on the basis of 
ignoranoe. 

Still, however difficult it may be to find an 
eligible wife, it is generally safer for a man not 
to depute another person to do this for him. 

Women's looks were not the books of the 
•« judicious ** Richard Hooker, and he was so taken 
up with his studies that he had no time to look 
for a wif a Accordingly, when the woman with 
whom he lodged suggested after he had been ill 
that he ought to get a wife to take care of him, 
he commissioned her to find such an one. She 
appointed her daughter to the situaticm, and 
Hooker had cause to regret that he did not 
choose for himself. 



Let eviery eye negotiste for itnU, 
And tiuat no agent.'* 



** The girl that I shall marry," remarked a young 
man to his friend, ** must have three qualifications. 
She must be handsome, rich, and a f ooL" *' Why 
all that?** '* She must be handsome and rich, or 
I will not have her ; she must be a fool, or else she 
will not have me.** Men who are sensible them- 
selves, however, see no charm in a foolish woman. 
They like one who ** knows all a man can know 
without despising what, as a woman, she ought 
not to be ignorant of.** They prefer brains to mere 
milkmaid beauty. 

Still, Goethe was right when, speaking of the 
charm of woman, he said : '' We love her for her 
beauty, her youth, her mirth, her confldingness, 
her character, with its faults, caprices, and Ood 
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knows what other inexpressible charms; but we 
do not love her for her understanding. Her mind 
we esteem (if it is brilliant), and it may greatly 
elevate her in our opinion; nay, more, it may 
enchain us when we already love. But her under- 
standing is not that which awakens and inflames 
our passions.** 

Herbert Spenoer agreed with this. **Men care 
comparatively little for erudition in women, but 
very much for phjrsical beauty, good nature, and 
good sense. How many conquests does the blue- 
stocking make through her extensive knowledge 
of history? What man ever fell in love with a 
woman because she understood Italian? Where 
is the Edwin who was brought to Angelina's feet 
by her German? But rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes are great attractions. A finely rounded 
figure draws admiring glances.** 

A woman should not always be the same. 
Variability in her obviates the crude require- 
ments of polygamy. One good wife is *'a 
spiritual harem.** 

What men like in wives depends upon what 
they want them for. Gibbon, the historian of 
*'The Decline and Fall of Rome," never married, 
but he thus wrote in his *' Autobiography," after 
saying ttiat he did not love any particular person : 
" I have discovered about half a dozen Wives who 
please me in different ways, and by various 
merits; one as a mistress; a second, a lively, 
entertaining acquaintance ; a third, a sincere, 
good-natured friend ; a fourth, who would repre- 
sent with grace and dignity at the head of my 
table and family; a fifth, an excellent economist 
and housekeeper; and a sixth, a very useful 
nurse. Ck>uld I find all these qualities united in 
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a single person, I should dare to make my 
addresses, and should deserve to be refused." 

If we had inquests upon sudden marriages as we 
have upon sudden deaths, the verdict would often 
be ** temporary insanity/* 

A man should be careful to distinguish between 
a mere passing fancy for a woman and his mature 
conclusion as to what he really would like in 
a wife. 

Tom: " Will you marry me ? " 

Bess: "Yes." 

Tom : *' Oh, Bess, this is sd sudden I Please give 
me time to consider." 

Tom ought to have given more consideration to 
this most important matter and not have acted 
impulsively on the spur of the moment. 

A young man asked his friend why he proposed 
to a certain lady. The friend answerod : " We had 
sat twenty minutes without saying a word, and 
I could not think of anything else to say." 

The ordinary man can seldom say just what 
it was that caused him to marry his wife. He 
fell in love and was drawn towards her by a 
mysterious magnetism. The first time he met 
her he said to himself : ** Well, of course, Fm not 
a marrying man, but if I were I might do worse 
than marry that young lady." And when he did 
marry her his friends said : " Well, I never could 
see what Mr. So-and-So saw to like in Miss So- 
and-So." That is just it ; his friends could not 
see it, and he himself could not see it; but it 
was Nature speaking to him in his strongest 
feelings, and saying : " Marry her, for she is your 
complement, the one who fills up and completes 
your nature. Do this, and your marriage will be 
a success, though perhaps of the love-in-a-cottage 
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the ** quite too delieioas man" would be none the 
worse for a kicking. 

It is difficult to tell why the average woman 
marries the man she does, but it is usually because 
he was the one that happened to ask her. 

A lady was sitting at the counter of a bargain 
sale trying to make up her mind between two 
patterns. She was heard to murmur, '*How 
much easier to choose a husband 1 ** 

It is said, with what truth my readers must 
determine, fhat the first fouv things that attract 
the average woman to a man are his money, his 
name, his size, and his clothes. 

For ourselves, we believe that love is the most 
attractive power in men and in women. Love is 
the loadstone of love. 

Women want in men what they have not them- 
selves: 

"Fbr hs was rich when I was poor. 
And Ilk vmliksnesB fitted mine.** 



Women are not more mercenary than men, but 
they understand the use of a moneyed man. 
They do not marry for money nor without it. 

As for a man's name, a women does not attach 
much importance to that unless by a name is 
meant a title. 

The girl to whom Mozart was first engaged to 
be married became discontented with her choice 
when she saw more of the world« and gave up 
the composer. She thought him too diminutiva 
«« I knew nothing of the greatness of his genius," 
she afterwards explained. ** I saw in him only a 
little man." 

When I marry," said a budding schoolgirl* ** I 
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will want a fine, tall, broad, handsome man that 
eTorybody will admire." ^ 11iere*B where yon are 
wrong,** said her elder and more experienced 
siflter. ** Toa*d have much less trouble in watch- 
ing a less good-looking man, and woidd enjoy a 
great deal more of his society.** 

Women are more conventional and more afraid 
of public opinion than are men, and if a woman 
gets a husband who does not make her ashamed 
of his appearance or manners she is thankful for 
small mercies. 

The man, however, must be presentable. A 
young man who was very ugly went to the studio 
of a photographer, and after some blushing and 
indefinite allusions, asked the artist if he had 
amongst his samples a picture of any man who 
resembled him, but was better looking. *<What 
do you mean? ** asked the photographer. ** Well,** 
he replied, ** I am just engaged to be married, and 
the young lady, who is soon leaving, says that 
she does not mind my being plain because I am 
BO good, but that she wants a better looking 
picture to show the girls.** 

Manners are more than measurements. The 
famous Wilkes used to say, **I am the ugliest 
man in the three kingdoms, and yet if any one 
gives me a quarter of an hour's start I shall 
gain the heart of any woman before the hand- 
somest.** He meant that he would do so by his 
good manners. 

When she who became the second wife of 
Sheridan saw him for the first time, she recoiled 
with horror, so ugly did she think him, but she 
was soon head and ears in love with him because 
of his captivating manners. 

A girl stopped in the street to speak to a 
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shabbily dreaaed man. Her companion asked 
why she talke4 to a man in such clothes. *'I 
was speaking to the man» not to his clothes»" 
was the reply. The sort of girl who objected 
to the action of her frigid would think more 
of his clothes than of the man when choosing 
a husband. She woidd think *'the jay more 
precious than the lark, because his feathers are 
more beautif uL** 

A girl, however, is right in liking the man of 
her choice to be well, that is to say, neatly 
dressed, for clothes do certainly to some extent 
indicate character. 

The possession of intellect is seldom an in- 
superable objection, especially if it be of a 
money-making kind, but a woman often prefers 
a fool for a mate because she can more easily 
govern him. 

It is said, on the other hand, that the more 
highly a woman is educated, the less anxious 
she is to marry. The ordinary stupid and un- 
educated man bores her. 

A Paris weekly paper asked lately its lady 
readers wlij»t they disliked most in a man. 
Fifteen thousand answered idleness and foppish- 
ness. Selfishness was the pet aversion of over 
ten thousand. Six thousand condemned late 
hours, and about the same number said that 
gambling was the vice they most feared. In- 
temperance and over-fondness for sport were con- 
sidered most reprehensible by a large number. 

It is certain, however, that a man need not 
be an angel to marry one. Indeed, there are 
women who like a saan to be *' delightfully 
wicked." 
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CHAPTER X 



CHOOSING A HUSBAND 



CHOOSING a wife is difficult, and a man is 
gratefol to a girl who saves him the trouble. 
Indeed, every woman should look after number 
one, unless she wishes to remain singular. 

In England young people ask the advice of 
their parents much too little about that which 
is perhaps the most serious and important under- 
taking in life — ^marriage. Too many of them are 
like the American young lady, who said that 
she hoped she might be cut into ton thousand 
triangles if she did not know more of every- 
thing than did her mother. So they consult no 
one, and insist on gaining experience at a great 
cost to themselves. 

Choice m matrimony does not as a rule come 
from the female side. A refined girl will not 
take the initiative, but she has the responsi- 
bility of reusing those who are ineligible. On 
what principle should this be done ? First of aU^ 
we would say that, however handsome and agree- 
able a man may be, he should not be thought of 
as a husband if his character does not commend 
itself to the fathers and brothers of the girl. 

An Irish magistrate asked a prisoner if he 
were married. "No," replied the man. "Oh, 
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then,*' said his worship, ''it is a good thing for 
your wife." It is indeed a good thing for a 
woman not to have to live with a liar, with a 
thief, with a drunkard, for twenty, or forty, or 
even sixty years. A lazy man will make but a 
weak band or support for a woman's house: so 
will one deficient in fortitude— that is, the power 
to bear pain and trouble without whining. 
Beware of the selfish man, for though he may 
be drawn out of his selfishness in the early 
weeks of courtship, he will settle back into it 
again when the wear and worry of life come on. 

To be happy in marriage, it is necessary to 
marry a gentleman in the proper sense of the 
word, that is to say, one who is generous and 
unselfish, who considers another's happiness and 
welfare, and not merely his own. A man who 
is a bear to his sisters, discourteous to his 
mother, and careless of the feelings of servants 
and poor relations, is just the man to avoid 
when you come to the great question to be 
answered yes or no. 

''What is your husband?" a London magis- 
trate asked a woman. She replied, " A drunkard, 
sir." More care in choosing him might have 
obviated this terrible answer. 

A " duck of a man " generally makes a goose of 
a husband, so it is wise to choose for a husband 
one with lasting qualities of heart and character. 
We would not state a truth so obvious were it not 
that some women say that they like a man to be a 
little bit of a rake, just a small garden one. If he 
is not all he ought to be before marriage he is sure 
to reform after it» and so they marry in a sort of 
missionary spirit^ hoping to turn him from the 
error of his ways. This is not a wise thing to do. 
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for people's characters do not as a rule alter much 
after thirty years of age, and if a man has a bad 
character it iB far more likely that he will improve 
his wife off the earth by bad treatment rather than 
that she will much alter him. The poor-houses 
are full of women who thought that they could 
reform their husbands. 

A husband need not be handsome, but he should 
be good-looking, in the sense of looking good 
morally and physically. It is a risk to marry one 
in whose face the Ten Commandments are con- 
spicuous by their absence. " When I see a man,'* 
says Addison, ** with a sour, rivelled face, I cannot 
forbear pitying his wife ; and when I meet with an 
open, ingenuous countenance, I think of the happi- 
ness of his friends, his family, and his relations." 
We need hardly say, however, that we do not re- 
commend a professional beauty who thinks that 
he is a lady-killer. Why should a wife have the 
trouble of keeping a husband for the exclusive 
benefit of other women? 

** And while thou livest» dear Kate*'* says one of 
Shakespeare's mouthpieces, **take a fellow of 
plain and uncoined constancy; for he perforce 
must do thee right, because he hath not the gift to 
woo in other places; for these fellows of infinite 
tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies' 
favours, they do always reason themselves out 
again. What ! a speaker is but a prater ; a rhyme 
is but a ballad. A good leg will fall, a straight 
back will stoop, a black beard wiU turn white, a 
curled pate will grow bald, a fair face will wither, 
a full eye will wax hollow, but a good heart, Kate, 
is the sun and the moon ; or rather the sun and 
not the moon; for it shines bright, and never 
changes, but keeps his course truly." 
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Love at first sight is easy enough ; what a girl 
wants is a man who can love her when he sees her 
every day. 

Never to marry a genius was the advice of 
Mrs. Cariyle. As the supply of geniuses is very 
limited, this advice may seem superfluous. It is 
not so, however, for there is enough and to spare 
of men who think that they are geniuses, and 
as such they feel at liberty to be bad tempered, 
and otherwise disagreeable. These are generally 
only sons of fond but foolish mothers, who have 
persuaded them that they are not made of 
common clay, and that the girls who get them will 
be blessed. From such a blessing young women 
should pray to be delivered. 

Sir David Blair and other British officers were 
taken prisoners by Tippoo Saib and confined in his 
dungeons at Bangalore. The old mother of Sir 
David, when she heard tibie news in Scotland, 
referring to the way prisoners were secured in 
those days and also to the well-known temper of 
her son, exclaimed, ** Gtod pity the laddie that's 
tied to our Davie I *' It is a pity of any woman 
who is tied by the matrimonial knot to a man 
with a bad temper. After impurity, drunkenness, 
gambling, and other gross kinds of sin, there is 
nothing that causes so many homes to become 
bankrupt of happiness as bad temper. 

Choosing a husband is like choosing mush- 
rooms. If it is a mushroom, the wife lives ; if it 
is a toadstool, the results are unpleasant and 
sometimes f ataL 

For better for worse, a wife grows morally like 
the husband of her choice. In wedlock the 
association is so intimate and so constant that 
husband and wife often come to resemble each 
other even physically. 
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** Mnminio,*' said a little Amerioan girl, ''whefi 
I grow up shall I have a husband like papa ? ** 
''Yes.** **And if I don't marry shall I be an old 
maid like Aunt Kate ? ** '* Yes.** After reflection : 
**I guess this is a tough world for we women.** 

A friend called Barlow was describing to 
Douglas Jerrold the story of his courtship and 
marriage : how his wife had been brought up in a 
convent^ and was on the point of taking the veil, 
when his presence burst upon her enraptured 
sight. Jerrold listened to the end of the story, 
and by way of comment said, ** Ah I she evidently 
thought Barlow better than nun." When girls 
have been given work in the world and an object 
in life, they do not think that any husband is better 
than none, and they have not time to imagine 
themselves in love with the first man who pro- 
poses. How often is it the case that people think 
themselves in love when they are only idle I 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FINE ART OP PROPOSING 

XTTE can liardly imagine an up-to*date lover 

VV saying, "Oh Leonora I Is it necessary 
for me to declare to you on what the future 
happiness of my life must be founded?** 

Our ancestors used to study how to proiKxse to 
their future wives in a graceful way ; it was 
with them a fine art. We are simpler and less 
elaborate. 

Indeed, we are becoming as short and to the 
point as was the celebrated physician Abemethy. 
He wrote to the lady of his choice, Miss Anna 
Threlfall, that he would like to marry her, but as 
he was too busy to make love she must entertain 
his proposal without preliminaries, and let him 
know her decision by the end of the week. 

In these unromantic days I live in terror of 

hearing of some wretch proposing by type- writer. 

A type-written proposal would be dreadful; it 

would look as if it had gone round like a circular. 

It is not impossible, however, to send romance and 

poetry over telegraph wires. A military officer 

known to the writer was sailing for India. He 

became not sea-sick but love-sick as he thought of 

the charms of the girl he had left behind him, so 

when the troopship stopped at Malta he wired : 

7 w 
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" Will you marry me ? Yes or no ? " " Yes," was 
the answer which the current of love and 
electricity returned, and he came back from India 
as soon as he could get leave and married her. 

A wireless telegraphic proposal won a woman 
who had, I was told, refused two or three less 
dramatic proposals of her lover. 

Proposals of marriage have been sent much 
oftener by post than by telegraph, for, as an 
acquaintance of mine said when dropping a letter 
containing one into a letter*boz, ''It's only a 
penny, hit or miss!" 

In 1813 Lord Byron's thoughts turned seriously 
to marriage, and he told a friend that he was 
going to propose to Miss Milbanke, only child of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke. The friend suggested the 
name of another lady, and agreed to write a 
proposal for him. An answer containing a refusal 
arrived one morning as the friends were sitting 
together. '' You see," said Byron, " that after all 
Miss Milbanke is to be the person. I will write to 
her." He did so, and his friend, who was still 
opposed to his choice, took up the letter, and 
reading it over, observed, '*Well, really, this is a 
very pretty letter. It is a pity it should not go." 
'' Then it shall go," said Byron, and in so saying, 
sealed and sent off the flat of his fate. 

Miss Milbanke was ''the paragon of only 
daughters," to use the poet's own words, and had 
been for some time attached to him, which he had 
not known. When he offered, he had not seen her 
for ten months; perhaps when he did see her, 
especially with all the odious preliminary of settle- 
ments on his hands, the charm was broken. 

"Look here, Fanny," said a thrifty mother, 
"you must make haste and marry one of your 
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suitors, for really the drawing-room carpet is 
getting quite worn hy men going down upon 
their knees to propose to you.** 

Fanny's charms must have been exceptionally 
greats for it is seldom nowadays that men go 
down upon their marrow-bones in this old- 
fashioned chivalrous way. 

I read an article lately, called ^'How to Pop 
ArtisticaUy," but an artistic proposal is a cold- 
blooded thing that only deserves an artistic 
refusaL There is no regulation way of proposing. 
The more natural and flattering it is the better. 
"No, I can never be your wife." "What! Am 
I never to be known as the husband of the 
beautiful Mrs. Smith?" She succumbed. 

To most of us in the present day the way 
itichard Steele proposed seems artificial and even 
bombastic. He wrote : 

" I have not a minute's quiet out of your sight» 
and when I am with you, you use me with so 
much distance that I am still in a state of 
absence, heightened with a view of the charms 
which I am denied to approach. In a word, you 
must give me either a fan, a mask, or a glove 
you have worn, or I cannot live; otherwise you 
must expect I will kiss your hand, or, when I 
next sit by you, steal your handkerchief. You 
yourself are too great a bounty to be received 
at once, therefore I must be prepared by degrees, 
lest the mighty gift distract me with joy. Dear 
Mrs. Scurlock, I am tired with calling you by 
that name; therefore say the day in which you 
will take that of, madam, your most obedient, 
most devoted, humble servant." 

The proposal of Edison, the great electrician, 
though bnsiriflSB-like, was not prosaic One day. 
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849 he stood behind the chair of a Miss Stillwell, 
a telegraph operator in his employ, he was not 
a little surprised, when she suddenly turned 
round and said, *'Mr. Edison, I can always tell 
when you are behind or near me." It was now 
Miss StillwelFs turn to be surprised, for, with 
characteristic bluntness emd ardour, Edison c<m- 
fronted the young lady, and, looking her fuU in 
the face, said, '* I have been thinking considerably 
about you of late, and if you are willing to 
marry me, I would like to marry you." The 
young lady said she would consider the matter, 
and talk it over with her mother. The result 
was that they were married a month later, and 
the union has proved a very happy one. 

The great preacher Spurgeon asked the girl 
who became his wife by means of a book. He 
was reading one day, as he sat by her side, 
Tupper's "Proverbial Philosophy." Ck>ming to 
the lines: 



'* If thou art to have n wife of thy youth, she is now 
living on the earth: 
Therefore think of her, and pray for her weal ; ** 

he pointed them out to her, and asked, ** Do you 
pray for him who is to be your husband?" 

We knew of a lover who presented a Prayer 
Book to the object of his preference with the 
words "Wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband?" underlined. The book was 
returned with the momentous words "I will** 
underlined. 

A consul in the service of the United States, 
when sitting in church beside his sweetheart* 
marked these words in the Second Epistle of 
St. John, and handed the Bible to the "elect 
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lady"*: ^'Now I beseech thee, not as though I 
wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that 
whidi we had from the beginning, that we love 
one another*" For answer the lady returned the 
Bible with the following words appropriate to 
the wandering life of a consul marked : " Whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy Gkxl my Ood; where thou diest, I will die, 
and there will I be buried; the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me" (Ruth i 16, 17). 

A man said to me, **I want to be married in 
your church because it was there that I pro- 
posed to the young lady.** " So then," I thought, 
**you have been making love and proposing 
instead of listening to my sermons." 

This is the way Daniel Webster proposed. One 
day, when kneeling before his ladylove, he sud- 
denly dropped the skein of silk she was winding 
off his hands, and made with a piece of tape half 
a true-lover's-knot. The lady (a Miss Fletcher) 
completed it, and a kiss sealed the bargain. 

A handsome and witty widow was admired by 
a staid Quaker. One day he said to her, "Mary 

Smith, people in say thee and me are going to 

be married." " Ah," replied the widow without any 
hesitation, " but thee and me know different." 

More successful was Sir Alexander Duff Gordon. 
One day he said to the beautiful Lucy Austin, 
"Do you know people say that we are going to 
be married?" And before she could reply, he 
added, "Shall we make it true?" They did. 

Tolstoy proposed by letter. " Tell me," he wrote, 
"sincerely, do you wish to be my wife? But 
only if you can, say *yes' fearlessly and with 
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WOMEN PROPOSING 

IN one of the Japanese classics there is the 
foUowing passage: ''When the goddesses 
saw the gods for the first time they cried out, 
' Oh, what beautiful males 1 ' At this the gods were 
anything but pleased, and said, 'We who are 
strong and powerful should have been the first 
to speak ; how is it that these females have spoken 
first?*" 

May a woman propose ? Under certain circum- 
stances she may, even when it is not Leap Year. 
Take the case of a wealthy woman who loves, and 
is loved by, a man too proud to propose himself. 
In such a case a woman should not allow two lives 
to be spoiled by a mistaken sense of honour or 
a false modesty. Queens have to propose, and 
very prettily did Queen Victoria do it. Some of 
Shakespeare's heroines took the initiative in this 
serious business. Helena demanded the hand of 
Bertram as the price of her wonder-working pre- 
scription. Desdemona broadly hinted that she 
was to be had for the asking. 

Women who want to marry are thought im- 
modest ; if they do not want to marry they are 
thought unfeminine. They must not encourage 
men to marry them, but they must not fail to 
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attract men. They are equally derided if they 
are anxious for matrimony and if they fail to 
attain it. 

A suffragette said, '' I want to get married just to 
prove that I can, and I don't want to get married 
just to prove that I don't have to. If I don't, 
they'll say I can't ; if I do, they'll say I have no 
more independence than any other woman/' 

Now men propose and women dispose, but the 
right to choose a mate will be oi>en to women 
as well as to the less observant sex in the future. 

Eugenists are right when they say that at pre- 
sent selection is too restricted, and that women 
should choose who shall be the fathers of the 
future. 

Even as it is, a girl can generally make a 
man propose to her if she goes about it in the 
right way. 

A little more than a century ago Dr. Thomas 
Dawson was much admired by the inhabitants of 
Hackney as a pulpit orator and a physician. 
Amongst the doctor's circle of acquaintance a 
certain Miss Corbett, of Hackney, was the richest, 
the most devout, and the most afflicted in bodily 
health. Ministering to her body and soul. Dr. 
Dawson had frequent occasion for visiting her. 
One day he found her alone, sitting with the 
large family Bible before her. The doctor read the 
words to which her forefinger pointed — the words 
of Nathan to David, " Thou art the man." He took 
the hint. 

A man in a recent divorce case being asked when 
he married, replied, ''I did not marry, I was 
married. My wife proposed to me, and would 
not take *no' for an answer. I was put into a 
carriage which I thought was going elsewhere and 
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brought to a church.*' '* But did you not say ' I 
will * when the clergyman asked if you would have 
this woman to be thy wedded wife ? " •* No, my 
wife answered the quelition for me.** It is seldom 
that compulsion like this is put upon a man, but 
perhaps the majority of wives go half-way to meet 
proposing husbands. 

Leap Tear or no Leap Year, women frequently 
propose indirectly, if not directly. Indeed, so 
modest and retiring is my sex that I do not 
think that any man would dare to propose to 
a woman unless she went just a little way to 
meet him. 

Here are a few examples of what I mean. A 
young woman said to her lover, ** Now, George, you 
know it would be almost wicked of us to marry 
while you are only getting thirty shillings a week, 
but I'll tell you what I'll do. As soon as you have 
saved up £200 FU marry you." At the end of three 
months she asked him how much he had saved, 
and he reported £2 4s. T^d. *' Well, George dear, 
I think that's near enough." 

A sea-captain called at a village inn and asked 
the landlady, a young widow, "Do you know 
where I can get a mate ? I have lost mine." " I 

am very sorry for you, Mr. ," she said, smiling. 

** I want a mate, too, and caanot get one. As we 
are in the same position, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
If youll be mine, I will be yours ! " Helped in this 
way, the captain closed the bargain. 

A man was waiting for a time in the refresh- 
ment-room at a large station. It was presided 
over by a good-looking girl who happened to have 
red hair. The gentleman asked if she could oblige 
him with a match. " With pleasure, if you do not 
object to^a red-headed one," she replied, with such 
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a suggestive, demure smile that she aroused his 
interest. And now they are a very happy couple. 

A shy young man once said to a young lady, 
"I wish, dear, that we were on such terms of 
intimacy that you would not mind calling me by 
my first name." " Oh," she replied, ** your second 
name is good enough for me.*' The lame dog was 
effectually helped over the style. 

A lady about forty years of age known to the 
writer wished to marry a man who was only 
twenty-eight One day, when the man was admir- 
ing a diamond ring on the lady's hand, she said, 
"I would exchange it for a plain gold one." He 
took the hint. 

A girl said, looking calmly at a visitor one even- 
ing, "Gtoorge, as it is Leap Year, and you have 
been calling regularly four nights a week, I 
propose." The young man became pale, and said, 
*' I'm not in a position to marry on my salary." 
" I know that, Oeorge, and so, as it's Leap Year, 
I propose that you lie off and give some of the 
more eligible boys a chance." 

Angelina : ** Here he is, just where he's been for 
six weeks; why doesn't he propose? I'm sure I 
encourage him enough." 

Angelina confesses to herself that she encourages 
Edwin to propose ; but that is the way in many 
cases to prevent a man doing so. He is put off by 
a girl who woos before she is wooed. A nice girl 
does not try consciously to gain admiration ; to do 
so would be to confess that it was undeserved. 
She uses no art, but remains her own natural self. 
Many a bachelor has been kept from marrying by 
girls setting their caps at him. 
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CHAPTER XTTT 



PERSISTENT FUBSUBBS 



•* Tjl AINT heart never won fair lady." The fair 
JD one belieyes in the man who believes in 
himself. She prefers reckless love to reserved 
love. In many cases a bold bad man is better 
liked than a shy good one. The brusque, off-hand 
wooer has more chance than he who is abjectly 
polite. 

We can understand the Irish girl saying impa- 
tiently to a difBident lover who would not come to 
the point : *^ If I were you, and you were me, we 
would be married long ago.* 

Petmchio, the shrew-tamer, gives a suggestive 
hint when he resolves to woo ^'Eatharina the 
curst " in the following fashion : 
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Say, tbat she rail ; why then I'll tell her plain 

She singB as sweetly as a nightingale: 

Say, that she frown ; 111 say she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash'd with dew : 

Say. she be mute, and will not speak a word ; 

Then 1*11 commend her volubili^ 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. 

If she do bid me pack, FU give her thanks 

As though she hid me stay by her a week ; 

If she deny to wed, FU crave the day 

When I shall ask the banns, and when be married." 

8 m 
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PERSISTENT FUBSX7EBS 



" "171 AINT heart never won fair lady." The fair 
JD one helieves in the man who believes in 
himself. She prefers reckless love to reserved 
love. In many cases a bold bad man is better 
liked than a shy good one. The brusque, off-hand 
wooer has more chance than he who is abjectly 
polite. 

We can understand the Irish girl saying impa- 
tiently to a diffident lover who would not come to 
the point : *' If I were you, and you were me, we 
would be married long ago." 

Petmchio, the shrew-tamer, gives a suggestive 
hint when he resolves to woo ^'Katharina the 
curst" in the following 
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Say, tbat she ndl ; why then I'll tell her plain 

She rings as sweetly as a nightingale : 

Say, that she frown ; Fll say she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash'd with dew : 

Say, she be mute, and will not speak a word ; 

Then Fll commend her volubility 

And say she uttereth piercing Sequence. 

If she do bid me pack, Fll give her thanks 

As though she bid me stay by her a week ; 

If she deny to wed, Fll crave the day 

When I shall ask the banns, and when be manied." 

8 us 
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A man should go to propose with a con- 
fident air, as a soldier and a conqueror. The 
masterful manner counts; the lion-taming stare 
succeeds. 

Dean Swift understood this feminine trait when 
he proposed marriage to a Miss Waring. He did 
it imperiously, like a victor imposing terms on a 
vanquished foe. He began by asking : 

**Are you in a condition to manage domestic 
affairs with an income of less than three hundred 
pounds a year ? Have you such an inclination to 
my i>erson and honour as to comply with my 
desires and way of living, and endeavour to make 
us both as happy as you can ? Will you be ready 
to engage in the methods I shall direct for the 
improvement of your mind, so as to make us 
entertaining company for each other, without 
being miserable when we are neither visiting nor 
visited? Can you bend your love, esteem, and 
indifference to others the same way as I do mine ? 
Have you so much good-nature as to endeavour 
by soft words to smooth any rugged humour 
occasioned by the cross accidents of life? Shall 
the place where your husband is thrown be 
more welcome than courts and cities without 
him?" 

If Jane Waring could cmswer these questions in 
the affirmative, Jonathan Swift said: "I shall be 
blessed to have you in my arms, without regarding 
whether your person be beautiful or your fortune 
large. Cleanliness in the first, and competency in 
the second, is aU I look for. I singled you out at 
first from the rest of women, and I expect not to 
be used like a common lover.'' 

Rowland Hill was as abject when proposing as 
Swift was imperious. He asked the lady (a Miss 
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Tudway) to accept " a poor worm in the character 
of a minister of Christ" The little feet of ladies 
trample wonns. 

Any man can marry any woman/' said Voltaire, 

if he pursues her long enough." Disraeli, after- 
wards Lord Beaoonsfield, was an instance in point. 
One day Mrs. Lewis, a widow whom he wanted to 
marry, saw him walking towards her house. 
"Jane," she exclaimed to an old servant, ''there 
is that horrid man Disraeli coming up the drive ; 
run to the door, and say that I am not at home." 
Jane did so, and the undesired caller coolly an- 
swered : '' I know ; but take my bag to a bedroom, 
and prepare luncheon. I wiU wait until I can see 
your mistress." ''Oh, dear, what can I do with 
such an obstinate, thick-skinned man ? " the widow 
asked desperately later in the day, when Disraeli 
showed no sign of raising the siege. " Marry him, 
I suppose, ma'am," was Jane's philosophic answer. 
And we all know how his persistency succeeded in 
the end. 

A friend of a friend of mine before going to a 
certain ball discovered that three heiresses were to 
be present. He determined to get the consent of 
one of them to marriage that very evening. To 
effect this he bought three beautiful bouquets, and 
ordered them to be sent to the place where the 
ball was to take place. His intention was to 
present a bouquet to each of the three heiresses, 
and proiK>se to all if necessary. The first to whom 
he made an overture refused him and his flowers. 
Nothing daunted, he approached the second heiress 
with a floral offering and offered himself. The 
flowers were accepted, but not the donor. He had 
not a faint heart, however, and so he asked the 
third heiress, and won her. Persevering audacity 
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like this seems almost incredible, but my friend 
▼onches for the truth of the stoiy. 

A girl may be willing to marry a man, but her 
friends may have to be won over by persistence. 
Jacob had to work fifteen years to get Rachel, 
''but they seemed unto him but a few days, for 
the loye he had to her." 

Bismarck, when he fell in love, wrote a letter to 
the parents of Frilulein von Puttkammer — ^which 
was the young lady's name— demanding the hand 
of their daughter. This, from a wild young fellow 
whose pranks were the talk of the country, was 
rather alarming. ** It was," said the father, *' as if 
some one had struck me on the head with a heavy 
axe." However, when Johanna, their daughter, 
intimated that she did not look upon the young 
man unfavourably, it was decided that he should 
come and see them. When the time came for him 
to arrive, the parents put on an air of solemnity, 
and the young lady stood with her eyes bent on 
the ground. Bismarck rode up, and, alighting, 
threw his arms round his sweetheart's neck and 
embraced her vigorously before any one had time 
to remonstrate. 

Then there was a long conversation with the 
father, when this persistent person said: ''I am 
sorry to annoy you, sir, but I must respectfully 
decline to leave the house until I have your con- 
sent to my marrying your daughter." At last the 
father said : *' Well, I suppose you must have your 
way; but I cannot compliment my daughter on 
her choice of a mule for a husband." 

Sheridan won the fairest of the beautiful 
daughters of Linley, the composer, by sheer per- 
sistency. Her father wished her to marry one of 
her many rich suitors, and not the brilliant but 
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imi>ectimoii8, young dramatist. After threatening 
to destroy himself if the lady refused his advances 
^ and fighting a duel with a formidable rival, 
Sheridan conducted her to a nunnery in France. 
This last he did to save her from being forcibly 
carried off by a Captain Matthews, who had made 
a plot to do so. At first Miss linley consented 
only to an informal marriage between herself 
and Sheridan to prevent scandal, but afterwards 
when circumstances permitted, the persistent 
gallantry of her protector was rewarded by a 
real one. 

At an examination for a Civil Service appoint- 
ment, a man was observed to take a card from 
his pocket. Whenever a stiff piece of work was 
reached, out came this mysterious card, and after 
gazing at it for a few moments, the youth would put 
it away and go on writing with redoubled energy. 
The examiner thought that he had caught him 
copying, and demanded to see the card. The man 
blushed, but handed it to the examiner. It was 
a photograph of the girl whom he hoped to marry 
if he obtained the appointment. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

AOCBFTING AND REFUSING OFFERS OF MARRIAGE 

ris difficult gracefully to accept or refuse an 
offer of marriage. Some ladies are tiresomely 
conventionaL They pretend to be surprised and 
say that the proposal was so sudden, although 
they may have been working up to it and leading 
np to it all the time. 

One Scotch lady thought that it came too 
suddenly, and without enough preliminary love- 
mAking, so she answered thus, " 'Deed, Jamie, 111 
tak you, but you must give me my dues of courting, 
for aU that" 

A man casually remarked to a Galloway girl, " I 
think 111 marry thee, Jean*** Not at all offended 
at this uncoutjiness, she replied, "Man Jock, I 
would be muckle obliged to ye, if ye would 1 ** 

Sometimes a matrimonial offer is accepted with 
exuberance. A young lady who had received one 
asked at a telegraph office how many words she 
could send for sixpence. Being told twelve, she 
wired, "Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, 
yes, yes, yes ! " 

An heiress refused a conceited money-seeker by 

asking him, " Why should I marry you ? I don't 

love you." The man had the impertinence to 

reply, "Oh, that's all right. I would not be at 

home much.** 

in 
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A middle-aged bachelor known to the writer, 
who was a great bore, and had the habit of making 
grunting sounds, proposed so persistently that at 
last the lady said, <' I cannot endure your talk or 
your other noises, or, indeed, any part of you." 
This was an inartistic, not to say a rude, way of 
refusing ; but what can be done with one who will 
not take '' no *' for an answer ? 

"No, Fm not exactly engaged, but I have the 
refusal of two or three girls." The g^l to whom 
a brainless Adonis made this remark thus an- 
swered him : " What a capital way of putting it ! 
I suppose you mean that you have asked them 
and they have said ^no.'" 

Knowing how easily excitement and favouring 
circumstances may put a man off his guard in this 
matter, and make him do what he really does not 
mean to do, a wise woman refused two men who 
proposed to her in a ball-room. Her opinion was 
that a man who could take such an important step 
during a dance could not be trusted not to regret 
it after the ball was over. 

Augustus E[are tells how a friend of his. Lord 
Tankerville, proposed to Lady Olivia Montagu 
when they were playing a game in an ante-room 
at an evening party. At first she would not face 
the question. By-and-by she suggested that it was 
time they should return to the rest of the com- 
pany in the drawing-room. The lover pleaded: 
" But what am I to think ? What am I to say ? ** 
"Say that we were playing a game and that 
you won." 

It pains a kind, sensitive woman to refuse the 
hand and heart of a man who really loves her. She 
promises to take an interest in him and be a sister 
to him all his life. 
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When a woman wants a man's love she asks for 
his friendship ; when she does not want his love 
she offers him her friendship. 

A girl is in honour bound not to divulge the 
name of the man who has paid her the greatest 
compliment in his power, but whom» for one reason 
or another, she has refused. To boast of proposals 
as a savage boasts of the scalps of conquered 
enemies is most unwomanly. When a man has 
to be refused, he should be let down as gently as 
possible. 

Whether she accept or refuse an offer of mar- 
riage, the fair one generally thanks the maker of 
it for the honour he has done her and intimates 
that she is quite unworthy of it. 

A woman may ask for time in which to make up 
her mind before accepting or refusing an offer of 
marriage, but it should not be unreasonably long. 

It seems to me that he is rather a foolish man 
who brings upon himself a direct refusal. He 
oould easily have discovered, before things went 
so far, how the lady felt in the matter. 

If a suitor, smarting from a refusal, could look 
a few years into the future, he would be comforted 
nine times out of ten. The story is told of a 
gentleman who, having made to a young lady a 
proposal of marriage, was rejected, much to his 
chagrin. Many years after he died, leaving the 
lady a handsome legacy as a trifling acknow- 
ledgment of her great kindness in refusing him. 
He had long ago come to the conclusion that he 
was far better off as he was. 

When a refusal is given kindly and politely, it 
should be taken in the same way. An Irishman 
of whom I have heard showed a chivalrous ex- 
ample in this respect. Kathleen was engaged to 



^ 
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another, so she liad to say ** no " to the boy about 
whom we are thinking, "Wisha, thin," said he, 
with a sigh, **I wish you*d been bom twins, so that 
I cud have half of yea.** 

Byen for awoman to refuse an off er of marriage 
without causing pain is difftcult. How much more 
for a man to do so I A spinster of mature years 
and limited charms called on Robert Leighton, 
Bishop of Dunblane, and informed him that it 
had been revealed to her from heaven that he was 
to become her husband. The Bishop was equal to 
the occasion. He told the lady that such an inti- 
mation was not to be despised, and that he would 
give his best attention to it when it was vouchsafed 
to him as well as to her. 
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CHAPTER XV 



ENGAGBD 



AYOUNO man went into a jeweller's shop 
and began to gape with nervousness and to 
hem and haw. The experienced jeweller at once 
diagnosed the case and said to a shop assistant* 
*' Bring the tray of engagement rings/' The duty 
of buying this golden circle of love is the first 
thing that makes a man realize how near to 
matrimony he has come. 

''That ring is only plated, sir/' said another 
jeweller. ''Hardly suitable for an engagement 
ring." 

" Oht well," replied the customer airily, " I dare 
say it will last as long as the engagement will I " 

There are people, and some, too, who cannot 
plead extreme youth in extenuation, who make 
light of the obligations they incur when they 
engage to marry. Wicked men sometimes engage 
themselves " just for a lark," and there are girls 
who forget that the charm of maidenly modesty 
cannot, as a rule, survive frequent engagements. 

It is no doubt to prevent this state of things 
that in Scandinaviai Germany, and other countries 
betrothal is considered almost as sacred as 
marriage. In the rural districts the couple to 
be betrothed go before a parson and, in the 
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presence of witnessee* exchange rings. When 
those who are "in society"* are betrothed, their 
names are inscribed upon visiting-cards and sent 
the round of their acquaintances. The fact is also 
announced in the newspapers, as is beginning to 
be the case in England. 

Matrimony has been described in two acts as 
follows : 

Act L — ^Pays her addreases. 
Act n. — ^Pays for her drooooo. 

But surely there ought to be an engagement act. 

We do not believe tiiiat ** Marriage is a feast 
where the grace is better than the dinner," but 
we do believe that there should be a grace, and 
one of reasonable length. 

An engagement period is required for the sweet- 
hearts to become acquainted with and to under- 
stand each other's characters. Unsympathetic 
people often wonder what lovers find to say 
during the hundreds of hours they spend together. 
Consider, however, that they have to tell the 
history of their past lives, their present feeling^ 
and their future hopes. 

It is just as well, however, when engaged people 
do not live too near each other. Lately talking of 
a young man, I happened to mention that he came 
every day to take tea with his fianc^. The 
comment of an experienced woman who heard the 
remark was, ''Every day? How dreadful 1 — ^that 
is as bad as being married I" 

Some one, meeting a young woman in a slum 
neighbourhood with a blackened eye, asked who 
gave it to her. She replied, " My young man, of 
course," and added, " He couldn't have done more 
if he'd been my husband, could he?'* 
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When lovers see s great deal of each other, 
boredom may make them quarrel about nothing. 

"Something light as air — a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken — 
Oh, love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken I " 

But though the quarrels of lovers are often 
about trifles they may not be of trifling conse- 
quence. Merely from mischief the lady flirts with 
another man. The one whom she really loves 
reprimands her. She says that she will not 
submit to tyranny. He tells her that if she 
wishes to be free from her engagement she may 
be, and those are separated who should have been 
happy together for life. 

Fortunately, this is not the inevitable, or indeed 
the usual, result of the quarrels of lovers. They 
are often the renewal of love. And then how 
sweet are the explanations, apologies, and 
reiterated promises and vows! "It is a great 
pleasure," said an Irishman, ''to be alone, especially 
when yer sweetheart is wid ye." Their self-caused 
separation shows quarrelling lovers the misery of 
being where their sweethearts are not with them. 

Meeting the other day a man whom I had not 
seen for four years, I asked, ** Are you married ? " 
He replied, "Not yet," but I could see from his 
look that there was hope in his "yet." A little 
encouragement made him begin what I feared 
would be a poem on paradise found about as long 
as Milton's " Paradise Lost." I had to leave him, 
but I learned that he was engaged to the brightest 
and best girl in the world. 

We have seen a pair of engaged lovers floating 

9 
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in a pleasure-boat down a beautifully tranquil 
river under the shade of sheltering trees, and it 
seemed to us to be a picture of contentment. 

In the early stages of courtship there is an 
element of uncertainty, anxiety, and worry that 
does not make for complete happiness. But once 
the man has declared his love, and asked the 
woman to become his wife, uncertainty ends, and 
both man and woman g^ve themselves up joyfully 
and lightheartedly to their great happiness. There 
is nothing to darken the horizon. There are no 
domestic worries to harass the woman, no responsi- 
bilities to burden the man. 

It is related in the biography of Charles 
Kingsley that a friend one day went to his 
little curate's lodging and found him jumping in 
and out of a portmanteau he was packing, 
shouting, "I'm engaged, I'm engaged, and am 
off to see her I" Every young man who is 
honestly in love will understand this outburst of 
feeling. 

When a man is engaged he establishes a 
protectorate over the young woman ; the wedding 
will be annexation. 

'* How delicious ia the winning 
Of a kiss at love's beginning, 
When two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there's no untying ! " 

An engaged man asked the girl of his choice to 
allow him to kiss her. He said grace before and 
after the operation, for he was a philosopher and 
a prudent Scotchman, and knew that a thankful 
heart best appreciates pleasures. 

Another man of the same nationality, who was 
engaged for ten years, requested a kiss as a reward 
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for self-control in not having asked for one before 
**Have I not been ceevil?'* he appealed to the 
young lady. "Senselessly ceevil," was the reply. 

An engaged man need not be ''senselessly 
oeevil," but he should always remember that he 
is a protector and therefore bound to be perfectly 
pure and chivalrous in thought, word, and deed. 
Even if the lady were not as discreet as she should 
be, he should protect her from herself. 

How perfectly a woman trusts the man to whom 
she gives herself, and identifies her interests with 
his, was shown by a reply which a newly married 
Irish girl made. She had called to see the mistress 
with whom she last lived. ** I hear that you are 
going to Australia with your husband, Kitty," said 
the lady. ''Are you not afraid of such a long 
voyage?" "Well, ma'am, that's his lookout," 
answered Kitty. "I belong to him now, and if 
anything happens to me, shure it'll be his loss, 
not mine." 

Mrs. Carlyle was thinking of the possibilities of 
woe as well as of bliss which a matrimonial engage- 
ment may bring when she wrote to a girl friend 
that she almost screamed when she read in her 
letter that she was engaged and " awfully happy." 

Still, it is well sometimes in life to take short 
views, and if we do this it is not difficult to 
sympathize with the joy of engaged persons. 
We may think that they are living in a fool's 
paradise; but Scripture tells us to suffer fools 
gladly, and if they flaunt their happiness in our 
faces and look at us as if they expected us to 
apologize for being in the same world with them 
— ^well, perhaps we were not less irritating long 
ago when we were in the same interesting (to our- 
selves) condition. 
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According to Leigh Hunt, no person ought to 
marry who cannot say, *' My love has made me 
better and more desirous of improvement than I 
have been." He himself thus wrote to his fianc^ : 
" I am a man of violent passions ; but your affection 
has taught me to subdue them." 

A man or woman can give up much for the sake 
of a loved one. During his engagement with 
Margaret Simpson, De Quincey reduced his daily 
dose of opium from three hundred grains to 
forty. 

I know engaged young men who have given up 
almost all small luxuries in order to be able to 
marry sooner. 

In his '* Anatomy of Melancholy," Robert Burton 
says that people, be they ** never so clownish, rude, 
and horrid, if once they be in love, will be most 
neat and spruce. A ship is not so long a-rigging 
as a young gentlewoman a-trimming up herself 
against her sweetheart comes. No sooner doth a 
young man see his sweetheart coming, but he 
smugs up himself, pulls up his cloak fallen about 
his shoulders, ties his garters, sets his cuffs, slicks 
his hair, and twirls his beard." 

Then we are told the following to illustrate the 
power of love : Cymon, the son of a governor of 
Cyprus, was " a proper man of person, but a fool 
and an ass." His father, being ashamed of him, 
sent him to live in a farmhouse. There, on one 
occasion, the fool and ass saw *'a young gentle- 
woman named Iphigenia fast asleep in her smock 
by a brook-side where she had bathed. Cymon fell 
so far in love with the glorious object that for her 
sake he began to be civil, to learn to dance and 
sing and play on instruments. In brief, he became 
from an idiot and a down a most complete gentle- 
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man, did many valorous exploits, and all for the 
love of Iphigenia.*' 

When Creighton, Bishop of London, was a young 
man, he wrote to a friend that the first month of 
his engagement was *' a complete remaking of all 
things. I have got over my alterations, and have 
even burned the rubbish." 

When taking delightful walks on summer even- 
ings engaged people build castles in the air, and 
some of these may reach to heaven. They may be 
the beginning of mutual discipline and improve- 
ment that will fit the happy pair, after a useful 
Uf e here, for a better one beyond. 

During the engagement period the couple should 
point out to each other alterations that should be 
made in conduct and character as plainly as they 
do in reference to the house they are taking. This 
is better than establishing a mutual admiration 
society with a membership of two, and might save 
criticism and nagging afterwards. To be of use the 
criticism must be honest; but flanc^ are often 
delightful liars. 

Archbishop Temple asked a candidate for priest's 
orders to read aloud from the Bible. '* Not loud 
enough," was the criticism of the Archbishop when 
it was finished. *' Oh, I am sorry to hear that, my 
lord," replied the curate ; ** a lady in church yester- 
day told me that I could be heard very distinctly." 
" Are you engaged ? " suddenly asked the prelate. 
**Yes, my lord." The Archbishop smiled grimly, 
and said : " Now, listen to me, young man. While 
you are engaged, don't believe everything the lady 
tells you ; but after you are married, believe every 
word she says." 

'' Love makes time pass away, and time makes 
love pass away." 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 



AN elderly unmarried lady of Scotland, after 
reading aloud to her two sisters the births, 
marriages, and deaths in the ladies' comer of a 
newspaper, thus moralized: '*Weel, weel, these 
are solenm events— death and marriage— but ye 
ken they're what we must all come to.'* ** Eh, Miss 
Jenny, but ye have been lang spared," remarked 
the youngest sister. 

Everything connected with matrimony is inte- 
resting, because it is what most of us either have 
come to or are coming to. Comparatively few are 
spared, and even those who are take a friendly or 
unfriendly interest in the matrimonial affairs of 
their neighbours. 

We may think that fashionable weddings in 
Great Britain are rather elaborate; but, when 
compared with those of other countries, they are 
beautifully simple. An Englishman, who lately 
travelled through Mongolia, tells us that he had 
the opportunity of seeing so grand a marriage as 
that of the daughter of a high mandarin. In the 
course of conversation he was repeatedly asked 
how we managed such affairs, and the usual 
remark made when he described our weddings 
was, "How easy!" In Mongolia a wedding is a 

130 
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formidable business, lasting about a week, more 
or less. On the wedding morning congratulations 
and presents are sent to the bridegroom, and, 
amongst the rest, a pair of geese; not sent as a 
reflection on the intellectual state of the bride- 
groom, but as an emblem of unity and affection. 

Among the natives of India the cost to a f athef 
of marrying his daughter is about the same as 
having his house burnt down. Although brides 
are not so expensive in this country, much money 
is often wasted on the wedding and preliminaries 
which would be very useful to the young people 
a year or two afterwards. 

We do not, however, advocate the entire abo- 
lition of wedding entertainments. Indeed, we 
sympathize with the Irish girl who said that she 
** would sell every stitch off her back and go naked 
in order to get married dacently." 

It is natural and right for friends wreathed with 
smiles (not unmixed with tears) to assemble and 
give the bride and bridegroom a cheerful *< God- 
speed.'* Joy and hilarity ought to pervade every 
breast, as amid flowers, good wishes, and sufficient 
entertainment two hearts made one are launched 
on the sea of married life. All this is true, but 
there is no need for people to make a display that 
they cannot afford. 

The terms ** bride " and '' bridegroom " are derived 
from the Saxon '^breton," to cherish, or be 
cherished; bridegroom means the bride's servant. 
In former times the bride was waited upon for 
the day entirely by her husband. 

The wedding-ring was used amongst the ancient 
Hebrews, because with them the delivery of a ring 
conferred power on the recipient, and thus the 
wife wearing her husband's ring shared his autho- 
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rily. The ring in Roman espousals was a pl^ge 
of loyalty ; and the idea that it should be worn on 
the third finger of the left hand, because a nerve 
connects this finger with the heart, originated 
with the Romans. 

Xhe '* joining of hands*' has been from time 
inunemorial the pledge of covenant — we shake 
hands over a bargain — and is an essential part of 
the marriage ceremony. 

"Amazement," the last word of the service, 
which has often "amazed the gazing rustics 
ranged around,** is explained by referring to 
1 Peter iii. 6, in the Revised Version, where 
"terror** has been substituted for "amazement.** 
Those who become wives were to trust in God, as 
did " holy women in the old time,** and not to be 
afraid of any terror — ^probably of persecution at 
the hands of the heathen. 

The use of a bridal- veil is a relic of the far-off 
time when the husband was not allowed to see his 
bride*s face till after marriage, or it may represent 
the canopy that used to be held over the heads of 
brides and bridegrooms. 

It is said that the wedding-cake is the direct 
descendant of a cake (confarreatio) made of water, 
flour, and salt, of which, at Roman high-class 
weddings, the married couples and the witnesses 
partook at the time of signing the contract. 

Bridesmaids and groomsmen have their origin 
in the ten witnesses who were necessary at a 
Roman wedding. Roman weddings were seldom 
celebrated in May, as this month was under the 
influence of spirits who were noted as spiteful 
match-breakers. The Romans pinned their faith 
to June, and especially to those days when the 
moon was fulL In the north of England the fate 
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of those who marry on certain days of the week 
is duly set forth: 



" Monday for wealth, 

Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all ; 

Thursday for losses, 

Friday for crosses. 
And Saturday no luck at all." 

The practice of throwing rice is of Eastern 
origin, where rice is the symbol of fertility. It 
is intended to express the hope of the wedding 
guests that the bride may become a happy mother. 

Gloves used to be given at weddings, as they 
used to be given at funerals, Herrick wrote in 
his "Hesperides" — 



What posies for our wedding-rings. 
What gloves we*ll give, and ribbon ings,' 



and Pepys records in his Diary that, being at a 
marrifi^e service, he "had two pairs of gloves, 
like all the rest." 

The bride of ancient Oreece, upon arriving at 
her husband's house, wound flax about the door- 
post, and, with distaff and spindle in her hand, 
was carried over the threshold, lest her foot 
should touch it, the distaff and spindle signifying 
industry and thrift 

In a southern county of England the bride used 
to be given a set of dusters and brushes, which 
was a broad hint from her neighbours as to the 
way she was expected to keep her house. 

In Siberia there is a good custom that the 
bride, on coming to her husband's house, has to 
give a dinner prepared with her own hands as a 
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test of the education she has received. If she 
succeeds m gratifying her guests, it is taken as 
a proof not only of the young woman's own excel- 
lence, but also as a recommendation of her whole 
family, by whom she was instructed so usefully. 

This surely was a better way of " keeping the 
threshold warm for another bride** than that 
which was described a few years ago by a corre- 
spondent in the Athenasuni : 

** At a wedding in Holdemess the other day, at 
which my granddaughter assisted, as soon as the 
bride and bridegroom had left the house, and had 
the usual number of old shoes thrown after them, 
the young folks rushed forward, each bearing a 
tea-kettle of boiling water, which they poured 
down the front steps, that other marriages might 
soon flow on I ** 

Wedding festivities usually continue three days 
in Norway ; and, where old customs are retained, 
the last thing done is to remove the pin that 
holds the bride's crown, so that when the lady 
renews the dance she may dance it off, which 
is the signal for the music to cease and the 
company to disperse. 

In Norway the bridegroom has two best men, 
if the rather Irish expression may be used. 

Rather unpleasant was the custom for an elder 
sister to have to dance barefoot at the wedding 
of a younger, which is alluded to by Shakespeare 
in the '* Taming of the Shrew," where EBtharina, 
speaking to her father of Bianca, says: 



She is your treasure, she must have a husband ; 
I must dance barefoot on her wedding-day." 



When Creighton, afterwards Bishop of London, 
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came to Embleton as rector, he found that at 
weddings a form was placed across the church 
door for the wedding party to jump over when 
they came out — a jump which was said to take 
them over all their future troubles. 

The clerks once employed in churches used to 
be very busy at marriages. One of them, jealous 
of the sacredness of the work at which they were 
engeLgedf and for the building in which they were, 
called out loudly to a couple who were indulging 
in osculatory practices : " Now, then, behave your- 
selves I ** He was evidently of the opinion of the 
man who said, ** There is only one thing worse 
than quarrels in public — that is caresses.'* 

This clerk was quite right. People should 
behave themselves when getting married. They 
should act the part of wise and good men and 
women for ten minutes then, if on no other occa- 
sion in life* If in one class of life thoughtless 
frivolity and coarse jesting should be absent, not 
less to be deprecated are the fuss and vulgar 
display of fashionable weddings. The clerk who 
nipped in the bud caresses that were premature 
would have been pleased with the discipline in 
this respect that was shown at a marriage in a 
Yorkshire village church. It was once a local 
custom there that the parson who performed the 
wedding ceremony should first kiss the bride. A 
strange clergyman, not knowing that this was his 
perquisite, wondered why the party did not begin 
to go away at the conclusion of the service. 
"What are you waiting for?" he asked at last. 
"Please, sir," was the bridegroom's answer, 
" ye've no kissed Mollie ; an' I mustn't do ut 
until ye have." 

Another clerk remonstrated, not this time with 
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the people who were being married, but with the 
officiating clergyman himself. That zealous gentle- 
man on the occasion referred to substituted for the 
usual exhortation a longer homily of his own. The 
parties fidgeted, and at last the clerk interposed : 
**Pray cut it short, sir; they've got the cab by 
the hour!" 

f- Even when the service in the church is over 
the bridegroom is not allowed to "slope away 
quietly'* with the bride as he would like to do. 
He has more ceremonies to go through at the 
paternal home. 

Now weddings generally take place in the after- 
noon and are followed by receptions. As only 
light refreshments are given at these a great crush 
of people are asked — all, in fact, who give or who 
are expected to give presents. 

The only amusement supplied at these functions 
is the examination of the presents, but this always 
annoys me, because I think that it is those who 
cannot settle themselves in life who should get 
consolation prizes and not those who can, and 
because it would be better to keep our applause 
until we see how the people will play their parts 
upon the stage of matrimony. 

In Norway, wedding presents are not of the 
expensive but useless kind that they are with us. 
They consist of such things as pots and pans, 
plates and dishes, a feather bed, half a dozen sheep, 
a sack of potatoes, and so forth. Perhaps the best 
form which the flattery of friends can take on the 
occasion of our marriage is the financial one. 

There are more superstitions in reference to 
the marriage ceremony than in reference to any 
other. 

One of our proverbs says that it is ill-luck for a 

10 
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bride to see her face in a glass by candle. Another 
that a wedding-feast postponed bodes bad luck* 

Bees must be told of a wedding and get some of 
the cake. The pins used in the dress of the bride 
at her wedding must all be thrown away; if 
retained by the bridesmaids they will not marry 
before Whitsuntide. A girl must beware of being 
three times a bridesmaid, for she never will be a 
bride. 

It augurs ill for a wedding if a bride do not weep 
profusely. No witch can shed more than three 
tears, and those from her left eye only. A copious 
flood of tears givas assurance to her husband that 
the lady has not plighted her troth to Satan I 

People profess to be greatly bored by the 
speeches at weddings ; but, after aU, the employ- 
ment of old jokes and conventional phrases by those 
who impress upon their audience that they are 
unaccustomed to public speaking is only what is 
to be expected. Nor is it a serious crime, when 
giving the toast of ** The bridesmaids,** to introduce 
the hackneyed quotation about pain and sorrow 
wringing the brow, and to smile half adoringly. 
\^ half pathetically, at the ** ministering angels " who 
titter around. 

One young man when proposing this toast got 
the lines of Pope on vice mixed with those of Scott 
on women, and delivered himself as follows : *' I 
rise to say that I have no doubt but that I echo 
the sentiment of every gentleman here when I 
say, in the familiar lines: — 



«( 



O woman, in our houn of ease 
Uncertain, ooy, and hard to please ; 
But too oft seen, familiar with thy face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.*' 
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The beautiful lines of Tennyson describe what 
may be called the climax of the marriage festival. 
He is speaking of the bride at the critical 
moment — 

*'When, crowned with blessing, she doth rise 

To take her latest leave of home. 

And hopes, and light r^^ts that come. 
Make April of her tender eyes. 
And doubtful joys the father move. 

And tears are on the mother's face. 

As, parting with a long embrace. 
She enters other realms of love." 

The guests generally throw shoes after the 
departing bride and bridegroom. This ''old 
shoe " custom came from the Hebrews, and is sup- 
posed to have originally implied that the parents 
of the bride gave up all authority over her. The 
Oermans had long a custom, which perhaps they 
have not wholly given up even now, of putting the 
bridegroom's shoe on the pillow of the bridal bed ; 
and in Anglo-Saxon marriages the father gave a 
shoe of the bride to the bridegroom, who touched 
her on the head with it to put her in her place, so 
to speak, and teach her that in future she must 
obey him. 

The bridegroom may seem of little importance 
in comparison virith the bride, but it is usual for 
him to turn up at the wedding ceremony. M. 
Pasteur, the discoverer of germs, with the uncon- 
ventionality of genius, seemed inclined to ignore 
this custom. He was so busy in his laboratory that 
he did not arrive at the hour appointed for his 
marriage. He told the messengers who came to 
fetch him that his marriage might wait, but his 
experiments could not do so. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



WEDDING FRIGHT 



ACTORS sometimes become nervous and forget 
their parts when they approach the foot- 
lights and face the audience, not merely on the 
first occasion, but on other occasions afterwards. 
Is there not a wedding fright not unlike this which 
takes hold of some bridegrooms ? 

Just two hours before the time fixed for his 
marriage with one of the most beautiful women in 
England, the late Duke of Sutherland was met by 
a friend in St. James's Park leaning carelessly 
over the railings at the edge of the water, throw- 
ing crumbs to the waterfowl. ''What! you here 
to-day ? I thought you were going to be married 
this morning ? " *' Yes," replied the duke, without 
movmg an inch or stopping his crumb-throwing ; 
''I believe I am." 

To men of a shyer and more nervous tempera- 
ment, to be married without chloroform is a pain- 
ful operation* 

I see that in some American churches they have 
rehearsals of weddings — the most important words 
being left out, I presume. With us, the lady at 
least does not require a rehearsal. She knows her 
part in every detail, and is therefore mistress of 
herself whatever happena Not so the unfortunate 



in 
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bridegroom. On that day, whatever his feelings 
may be, he looks as if he were making a fool of 
hilnself . He thinks that, like a see^m^^amson, he 
hM, for the love of a woman, aQ6wed his eyes to 
be put out, and seems to hear a large conjuga- 
tion of female Philistines calling upon him to 
make sport for them. Men ^re said to support 
women, but on this trying occasion, and on many 
occasions afterwards, women support men. If ever 
I am in doubt about the supe^ority of women to 
men, I am reassured when I se^, their respective 
behaviour while undergoing the operation of being 
spliced. There she stands, calm, dignified, self- 
respecting, while he, poor man, trembles with 
nervousness, and seems to wish the earth to op^n 
and swallow him up. 

Wedding fright would seem to put some men 
quite off their heads, if at least we may judge 
from the answers they return to the parson's 
questions. A bridegroom, who had, a short time 
before, stood godfather for a child, became mixed 
in his ideas between the services of baptism and 
marriage. Accordingly, when the clergyman asked 
him, ^'Wilt thou have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?" he very solemnly replied, "I 
renounce them all." 

But it is when an awkward bridegroom is told 
to put the ring on the book that his confusion 
reaches its climax. Where is the ring? He 
fumbles about for it first in one pocket and then 
in another, while his heart beats with fear lest he 
should have forgotten the dear, tormenting little 
thing. Then the unwonted wedding gloves hinder 
the search, while the terrible silence, not to speak 
of the smiles and nods of his friends, drives the 
poor man almost frantic. He turns out his 
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pockets, letting their contents fall upon the 
church floor* Out come coppers with which he 
hoped to propitiate rude boys on leaving the 
church. Then two or three cigars, which were 
to have soothed his own feelings; toothpicks, 
pencils — everything but the ring. At last it is 
found in a secret pocket at the back of his 
trousers. A cautious bridegroom was so afraid of 
losing or forgetting the ring that he put it in the 
heel of his boot, and the service had to wait until 
he pulled it off and took out the golden band I 

One man so far forgot what was due to himself 
and his bride that he came to his wedding intoxi- 
cated. The minister was obliged to refuse to 
proceed with the marriage. A few days after, the 
same thing occurred with the same couple, where- 
upon the minister remonstrated with the bride, 
and said they must not again present themselves 
with the bridegroom in such a state. '* But, sir, he 
— he toinna come when he's sober T' was the candid 
rejoinder. It is possible that this bridegroom, 
whose courage was so very Dutch, might have 
been deterred by the impending fuss and publicity 
of a marriage ceremony, rather than by any fear 
of, or want of affection for, her who was to become 
his wife. 

There are lazy men who take fright when they 
realize how many business details precede a 
wedding. 

Not long ago, a man who was only three weeks 
distant from his marriage remarked to the writer 
that, had he known all the fuss and red-tape that 
have to be gone through before getting married 
he never would have attempted it. He referred 
to the necessity of giving notice, so as to have 
names called in church, or the getting of a licence* 
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and of having to interview his future papa- and 
mamma-in-law about settlements. The honey- 
moon tour has to be thought of, a house to be 
taken, and many other legal and social matri- 
monial preliminaries arranged. It might be 
thought that it is ''as easy as kissing** to get 
married, but it frequently happens that the kissing 
is the only easy part of it. 

The bridegroom has to procure lockets lor the 
bridesmaids, and a wedding garment and lavender 
gloves for himself. He has to screw up his 
courage and think of a speech, and generally 
to make himself ready for the conspicuous part 
he is to play in the impending ceremony. 

During very hot days one summer, a man, 
frightened at the prospect of wearing a frock-coat 
and tall hat at his wedding, asked me if he might 
not have a cooler garb. " Do you mean flannels 
and a cap?** I asked, and remarked, "The bride 
might not like that, and we must aU suffer to 
be beautiful.** 

In " The Taming of the Shrew ** the bridegroom, 
Petruchio, asks timidly — 



"Wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
Ab if they saw some wondrous monument, 
Some comet or unusual prodigy?" 

To this Baptista, the father of the bride, repli 



*' Why, sir, you know this is your wedding-day. 
First were we sad, fearing you would not come ; 
Now sadder, that you come so unprovided. 
Fie, doff this habit, shame to your estate, 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival 1 '* 

Formerly, or perhaps now, in the parish of 
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WelloWy Nottinghamshire, whei^ banns of mar- 
riage were read out in church, a person previously 
selected^ stood up and said aloud, '' God speed them 
well I " and the clerk answered *' Amen." Was 
this done to allay wedding alarm? 

On the morning of his marriage Lord Byron 
awoke with a heavy heart, and became more 
dejected when he saw his wedding garments laid 
out for him. His feelings at the ceremony have 
been described by himself: — 

*'I saw him stand 
Before an altar with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his boyhood." 

Thomas Carlyle and his wife were so wedding 
frightened that it is sad to think of it. Replying 
to a letter of his describing his fantastic terrors, 
she wrote: "For Heaven's sake get into a more 
benignant humour, or the incident will not only 
wear a very original aspect, but likewise a very 
heari-breaking one. I see not how I am to go 
through with it." 

Carlyle asked that his brother should accom- 
pany him and his bride in the carriage when they 
were going from the wedding to where they were 
to live. Naturally the lady objected. Then Carlyle 
made a solemn demand that he should be allowed 
to smoke three cigars — "without criticism and 
reluctance, as things essential to my perfect 
contentment" 

Mrs. Carlyle thus wrote of the seriousness of 
marriage and of the foolishness of some weddings : 
" If ever one is to pray, if ever one is to feel grave 
and anxious, if ever one is to shrink from vain 
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show and vain babble, sorely it is just on the 
occasion of two human beings binding themselves 
to one another, for better and for worse, till death 
part them.** 

Pressure had been applied to make a frightened 
man keep his promise of marriage, and at his 
wedding he had to reply to the toast of the health 
of himself and his wife. Rising and placing a 
hand on her shoulder, he said, ^This thing has 
been thrust upon me." 

Abraham Lincoln was afflicted with wedding 
fright, for he married not for love but from a 
sense of honour. A boy, seeing him dressing hand- 
somely for his wedding, asked him where he was 
going. " To hell, I suppose," was Lincoln's reply. 
And as he stood before the clergyman he was 
**as pale and trembling as if being driven to 
slaughter." The lady he was marrying had the 
reputation of having a terrible temper. 

The majority of women have so little wedding 
fright that they wish for a good gallery to play 
to on the greatest occasion of their lives. The 
more publicity the better for them, chiefly, perhaps, 
because it excites the envy of lady friends. There 
are, however, women as well as men who are seized 
not only with wedding fright but with marriage 
fright. 

The writer had lately in his house a servant 
who was engaged to a well-to-do mechanic A 
few days before her marriage she got into low 
spirits and said that she wished she were staying 
in her situation and were not going to be married, 
for she was afraid that the man might develop 
a bad temper. It was all that we could do to 
comfort her and bring her, on the marriage-day, 
to '*the sticking place." 
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I know a case of an Irish girl who, when the 
priest asked her at the altar if she would hare the 
man for her husband said "No,** and ran out of 
the church. She came back another day, when the 
wedding fright was over, and was married. 

The celebrated beauty Elizabeth Gunning took 
for her second husband the Duke of Argyle and 
was sent to bring oyer Princess Charlotte. When 
approaching St. James's Palace the Princess began 
to cry. The experienced Duchess smiled. 

"Yes," said the Princess angrily, "y<ni may 
laugh, Duchess, you hare been married twice; 
but to me it is no joke.'* 

But even a widow may have wedding fright; 
indeed, she may be more liable to it, for she knows 
better the risks of matrimony. A widow, very 
handsome and rich, known to the writer got 
engaged to a man considerably younger than 
herself whom she met at a hotel in the South 
of France. She confessed to a friend that from 
the time of her engag^nent until her wedding 
she had hardly slept at all with apprehension. If 
even to marry a person of whom you know every- 
thing is nervous work, what wedding fright there 
must be when marrying one of whom you know 
nothing. This last was what my friend the widow 
did. She knew the man only as one person staying 
at a hotel knows another. 

This fear of the unknown and the untried that 
takes hold of some people before marriage accounts 
for the cases of suicide that have been committed 
by an occasional bride or bridegroom on the eve 
of the wedding-day. 
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CHAPTER XVm 



THB PROMISE TO OBEY 



THE only wedding fright most women ex- 
perience is the fear of promising to obey 
when at the marriage service they are asked to 
do so. Brides boast that they evaded the word 
" obey " and substituted " go gay," •* say nay," or 
some other of similar sound. After her wedding, 
a lady of this kind remarked to the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, who had performed the ceremony. 
"Now, Mr. Maurice, I call you to witness that I 
entertain no intention of obeying." Maurice 
answered with his sad, sweet smile: ''Ah, madam, 
you little know the blessedness of obedience." 

"The blessedness of obedience" is known to few 
in this day of the decay of discipline. Individuals 
of either sex shrink from control, and cannot 
understand that to be lord of oneself may be a 
"heritage of woe." In my humble opinion 
obedience is the pleasantest of virtuea From 
what trouble and anxiety it frees, and what a 
luxury it is to have some one other than yourself 
to blame ! Can anything be better for us than to 
be wound up like a clock and made to go right ? 

A good and wise wife Ukes to obey a husband 
who is strong and worthy of her reverence. She 
thinks that if he is not master he is con- 

11 m 
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temptible. Christina, Queen of Sweden, held this 
view, and did not marry because she would not 
have a master. 

The Empress of Germany is one of those women 
who rule by obeying. She must generally do 
what the Emperor wishes, or else he would not 
call her, as he does, a ''pearl of great price "; but 
she insisted on having her own way when she 
thought it was the best way in reference to her 
children. Speaking of her husband, she once said 
sweetly: ''He is the Emperor of Germany, but I 
am Empress of the nursery.*' 

Would an up-to-date bride rather be eaten by a 
tiger or " obey " ? Sir Charles and Lady Napier 
were riding one evening, unattended, on the 
summit of a range of hills in India. The sun had 
just set, the pathway was narrow, bordered on one 
side by jungle and on the other by a steep preci- 
pice. Turning to his wife suddenly. Sir Charles 
desired her to ride on at full speed to the nearest 
village and send some {people back to him, and 
not to ask him why he sent her. She rode 
forward boldly and sent people from a village a 
few miles away. When they arrived Sir Charles 
explained the reason of his strange, peremptory 
command. He had seen, as he and his wife slowly 
walked their horses, the head of a large tiger, and 
he feared that if they both rode on the beast 
would pursue them, and that if his wife knew of 
the dreadful peril at hand she would be too 
frightened to escape. This was why he sent her 
on and remained himself, though he only had a 
pair of pistols, confronting the tiger, until, with a 
growl, the beast turned back into the jungle. 
Lady Napier might have foimd herself inside a 
tiger if she had objected to obey, 
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Of course, no one worthy of attention believes 
that it is a wife's duty to obey when her husband 
wishes her to act contrary to the dictates of her 
conscience. The ideal wife claims the liberty of 
being herself , and of keeping her own tastes and 
avocations, but she does not refuse loyalty to the 
man who supports and protects her. She looks 
upon him as the senior partner of the matrimonial 
firm, and as such entitled to consideration and 
respect. 

A wife should remember that self-realization is 
not gained by self-assertion, but that she "com- 
mandeth her husband in any good matter by 
constantly obeyii^ him," and a husband should 
understand that his power over his wife is 
*' paternal and friendly, not magisterial and 
despotia" 

At a negro wedding, when the clergyman read 
the words ^'love, honour, and obey," the bride- 
groom interrupted him and said: *'Bead that 
again, sah! Bead it once more, so's de lady kin 
ketch de full solemnity of de meaning. I'se been 
married bef o'." This negro took ** obey " literally, 
but is it not true of vows as of commands, that 
they are sometimes kept best in the spirit? A 
wife on occasion obeys by disobeying her husband, 
for his good. like Nelson, she puts a glass to a 
blind eya 

The fact that some uneducated bridegrooms, like 
the neg^o just mentioned, think that a bride tows 
to obey literally and under all circumstances is, to 
my mind, the strongest argument for putting 
** obey " out of the marriage service. It may have 
a tendency to make a husband fancy that he may 
and ought to be too masterly to his wife. One 
of this kind of men was married by a rector 
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of Thomhill, near Dewsbnry. On that occasion 
the rector could not get the bride to say " obey/' 
So he repeated the word with a strong stress on 
each syllable, saying: **You must say 'obey."* 
Whereupon the bridegroom interposed and said, 
*' Never mind; go on, parson, Fll make her say 
•Oh' by and by." 

Few men, however, wish for a wife always 
obedient. A bride of whom I know agreed to 
everything her husband suggested, without men* 
tioning her own wishes. At last the poor man 
exclaimed, ** Why don't you sometimes say what 
you wish? I cannot decide everything." A man 
wants intelligent thought and action from a wife, 
and not the obedience of an office-boy, ** Yes, sir," 
"No, sir," "Very well, sir." It would be a great 
bore to have to decide every detail of the existence 
of a too meek and a too weak spouse, and also of 
that of her household. 

Some married people are continually engaged in 
a struggle to see who is stronger and who should 
rule. How much better it would be only to strive 
who could love and serve the other most I To no 
people so much as to a husband and wife are these 
words of Marcus Aurelius applicable: "We are 
made for co-operation ; like f eet» like hands, like 
eyelids, like the rows of the upper and lower 
teeth. To act against one another, then, is 
contrary to nature." 

Near a certain church there was a spring of 
water of which it was said that the bridegroom or 
bride who first drank of it, after being married 
in the church, would rule the other* On one 
occasion the bridegroom was hastening to the 
spring, but the bride remarked that he need not 
do so, as she had brought some of the water in 
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a bottle ! Neither of them oould hare been much 
in love. 

It is a sign that something is wrong between 
married people when the question which of the 
two shall obey the other arises at all. It never 
does so when both parties love as they ought; 
then the struggle is not who shall command and 
control, but who shall serve and yield. 

If "obey*' is to be left out of the marriage 
service to please the woman, the man may wish 
the words *' forsaking all others keep only unto 
her " also to be omitted. It is dangerous to play 
with a two-edged tooL 

There are women nowadays who want all the 
privileges of men without giving up any of the 
privileges of women. 

"Fd like to see the man," said an old girl-of- 
the-period, "who could persuade me to promise 
to love, honour, and obey him." "I don't blame 
you," replied a pert young bride. 

The vow to obey, however, is really super- 
fluous, for it is virtually included in the vow to 
love and honour. Certainly a wife who loves 
and honours a good husband will try to comply 
with his reasonable requests. Like Portia, in 
reference to Bassanio, she is "happiest of all" 
when "her gentle spirit commits itself" to her 
husband "to be directed as from her lord, her 
governor, her king." And she has her reward, 
for, as the Italian proverb says, "It is the 
obedient wife who commands." 

Of one thing, however, we may be pretty sure, 
and that is that conscientious brides who object 
to say "obey" will often be more obedient to 
duty, and even to their husbands, than those who 
have no scruples and will vow anything. 
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What matters it, O man, that they 
The manriage promise "to obey" 

Should leave unspoken? 
A million women who have said 
They would, soon after they were wed 

Their vows have broken.*' 

At a wedding in a Congregational church, the 
bridegroom after the service begged the minister 
to give a hint to the bride that it is the husband's 
part to rule. " Brother," said the minister, '* it is 
the best man that rules, and that isn't you." 

It has been suggested that if the vow to 
"obey" must be in the marriage service it is 
the bridegroom who should take it, because when 
a wife drives the domestic coach it goes more 
smoothly even for the husband. In Chicago, at 
many weddings the brides do not vow to obey, 
but the men are obeying still. 

This recalls the old Greek couplet : 

"Wives dread their husbands: so at least 'tis said. 
Nay, they rule o'er them ; what have they to dread?" 

In 1 Esdras iv we read that when Zorobabel 
was asked, "Which is the strongest thing in the 
world?" he answered "Woman." H an Eastern 
thought this the right reply to the question we 
Westerns may be sure of it. Woman is the 
incarnation of emotion, and it is emotion that 
sways the minds of men. 

Speaking of a good wife, Buskin wrote in his 
"Ethics of the Dust," "So far as she rules, all 
must be right, or nothing ia She must be en- 
duringly, incorruptibly good; instinctively, in- 
fallibly wise — ^wise for self-renunciation; wise, 
not that she may set herself above her husband, 
but that she may never fail from his side." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

WHERE SHALL WE SPEND OUR HONEYMOON? 

T TTTC honeymoon, during which the bride- 
£froom keeps the wife away from her friends 
and relatives, may be traced to the marriage by 
capture. It was the time of discreet hiding from 
the wrath of a father-in-law and of a father. 
After a month had expired and presents had been 
bestowed, it was generally found that revenge 
gave way to philosophy. 

No conundrum is so frequently asked as ** Where 
shall we spend our honeymoon ? " There are those 
who are beginning to think that the honeymoon 
should be spent in the Never-never-land, that is 
to say, that there should be no honeymoon at all, 
that bride and bridegroom should go to their new 
home at once, even if they have to put up with 
the hard staring and would-be-funniness of re- 
latives, friends, and acquaintances. 

Certainly married happiness means ''marches 
hymeneal in the land of the ideal" rather than 
globe-trotting; thoughts ''moved o'er fields 
Elysian" rather than over the perplexing pages 
of Bradshaw's Gtoneral Railway and Steam Navi- 
gation Ouide. At some future time, when the 
young people are less agitated, and have learned 
to understand each other better, the time and 
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We know the riddle "What is the difference 
between a honeycomb and a honejrmoon? One 
consists of many small cells, the other of one big 
sell." Sometimes this sell is caused by the fact 
that the pair went to honeymoon in a place quite 
unsuited for that purpose* 

We know a lady who says that her honeymoon 
was the least happy month she has passed since 
her marriage. 

People think that they are very clever in finding 
a place where they can hide their newly wedded 
condition and not be detected during a honey- 
moon. It does not need a Sherlock Holmes, how- 
ever, to discover them. They may think that 
they do not know any one in the neighbour- 
hood, but some one is sure to claim their 
acquaintance. And does not the newness of 
their clothes and luggage give them away, as 
also their habit of saying every moment, ''My 
husband," "My wife"? 

I know a shy man who went on his honeymoon 
to a place where he thought no one could know 
that he had lately perpetrated matrimony. But 
honeymooning can be concealed as little as murder. 
Next day the head-waiter of the little hotel at 
which he was staying brought him a newspaper 
reporting his wedding and said, with a benevolent 
smile, "There is something in this, sir, that will 
interest you." 

Bride : " I'm so afraid people will find out that 
we're just married that I've made Dick promise 
to treat me in public just as if he had no thought 
for any one but himself." 

Matron: "I adopted that plan when I was 
married and my husband never got over it." 

The bridegroom who is selfish and the bride who 
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allows him to be so will not enjoy their honey- 
moon, no matter where it is spent. 

Before the marriage of Prince Artibur of Con- 
naught we were told by the papers that Ck>urt 
officials anxiously considered the question of a 
honeymoon locality, and that after the place 
was chosen it was kept a sort of State secret 
until the wedding. Then the public were re- 
quested to respect the Boyal couple's desire for 
privacy. 

I have asked the opinion of many people as to 
the best place in which to spend a honeymoon. 
Naturally all replied that it depended on the tastes 
of the couple, on the season of the year, and on 
the time and money at their disposal. 

An unmarried lady of uncertain age confessed 
that the question with her was not where she 
should spend the honeymoon, but would she have 
one to spend. 

An up-to-date person made the flighty sug- 
gestion to go to the moon in an aeroplane and 
honeymoon there. A man whose views were 
less exalted said that he would, as he and his 
fianc^ were fond of the chase, be content to spend 
his honeymoon hunting in Ireland. 

Taking for granted that honeymooners would 
cross the ocean regardless of beauty-destroying 
seasickness, an American said that the best thing 
they could do would be to jump overboard and 
stay there. 

More romantic was the reply of another man. 
He said that he and his wife had honeymooned 
everywhere they had been since their wedding, 
which was celebrated many years ago. 

I met two people the other day who informed 
me that they were returning from a honeymoon 
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that had lasted three jean. They had been 
trayelliiig all the time, and had two ehildreii. 

It seeniB to me that it does not much matter 
where bride and bridegroom spend their honey* 
moon if they are in love, and that» on the other 
hand, if they are not good friends, any place, 
however lovely, will be tiresome. 
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that had lasted three years. They had been 
travelling all the time, and had two children. 

It seems to me that it does not much matter 
where bride and bridegroom spend their honey- 
moon if they are in love, and that, on the other 
hand, if they are not good friends, any place, 
however lovely, will be tiresome. 
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other. Once a year perhaps they '* Mrs. Yon 

Blumer dropped her book in her lap. She, too, 
had been married for some time. She knew as 
much as her husband. **Come, come, dear,** she 
said, looking at him sharply. ** Out with it ! 
What's up?" "Well,- he said timidly, "I was 
only thinking that, as you approve of an occa- 
sional short cessation of marriage, it would be as 
well if I took my approaching holiday this year 
alone." 

The only reply Mrs. Yon Blumer made to this 
poor attempt at a joke or feeble suggestion of 
rebellion was — " Not much I " She knew that 
some men when alone on their holidays can forget 
that they are married as easily as they can switch 
off electric light. 

Punch once made a person ask his friend, " Are 
you going to travel for pleasure, or are you going 
to travel with your wife?" It would not be 
pleasant, however, for a husband who is not quite 
selfish to leave his wife at home even if she urged 
him to go on a little tour, thinking that he re- 
quired a change. He would miss his usual and 
best companion, and would often feel very lonely 
without her. 

Only the man who convinces himself that a wife 
is an encumbrance on the journey of life, if he has 
married by mistake, thinks that it is better not to 
take his wife with him when having a holiday. 

For myself, I believe that both the journey of 
life and a holiday trip are improved by a wife. 
True, you cannot fold her up small and pack her 
in anywhere, especially if she has many hat-boxes, 
but if she be the right sort of woman she will go 
anywhere that it is wise for you to go. When the 
Sultan of Turkey was deposed and sent to Salonica 
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he took eleven wives with him; why should I 
go on a journey without my one and only wife ? 

After telling his son that honesty is the hest 
policy a man added, '* I have tried both." In this 
matter of taking a wife on a holiday and of not 
doing so, I have tried both, and can say from 
experience that an accompanied holiday, so to 
speak, is sweeter than a solo. 

The first great advantage of taking a wife with 
you on a holiday is that you are saved from 
anxiety about her. You see her well and happy — 
then, though it is a deprivation not to get letters 
from her, you have not the trouble of writing 
news about yourself to her. 

Women are now becoming nomadic and make 
capital teaveUers. They easily form acquaintances, 
and they get information and privileges that do 
not come to men travelling alone. 

When I see how much it costs some bachelors to 
live at home and the extravagant way they travel, 
I wonder how they can afford not to be married, 
or to take tours without wives as managing 
directors. 

The travelling expenses of wife and husband are 
nothing like double what the man would pay if 
short-sighted selfishness induced him to go alone. 
The saying that what will keep one will keep two 
is often misleading, but there is great economy 
when two people on a trip share rooms, carriages, 
portions at restaurants, and such things. 

So serpentine is the wisdom of some wives that 
they can almost pay their way when on a tour. 
They make better bargains for rooms than men do 
— ^they give " tips " with more judgment and better 
grace, and therefore economically. If a husband 
leave the entire tipping and bargaining business to 
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hifl wife he will eave far more than the price of 
her tickets. 

During the last Zulu War a British officer saw 
two friendly Zulus sitting on a log of wood back 
to back. Asked why they sat in this way, they 
said, ** Now we have four eyes instead of two " — 
two looking forward and two backward. The 
man who takes his wife with him on a trip has 
four eyes instead of two. She is generally full of 
enthusiasm, and keeps her husband from insensi- 
bility by saying, '« Look at that," " See this," etc 
Women are keener observers than men, and years 
after, when the husband forgets many of the 
places visited, his wife will recall them, and it will 
be like having a holiday over again. He will be 
surprised to learn how keenly she observed the 
people they met, the furniture in the hotels, and 
things that he never noticed and consequently did 
not remember. 

It is, however, when a man gets sick or has an 
accident away from home that he is most thankful 
if he has had the sense to take his wife with him. 
She does not allow him to rush along as if nothing 
were the matter, but insists on his resting and 
taking care of himself. 

The motives here enumerated for taking a wife 
on a holiday are, of course, selfish; the proper 
argument is that a wife has a right to rest and 
change even more than has her husband. A 
man's work is from sun to sun, but a woman's 
work is never done, and if she does not earn a 
holiday no man does. Think of the fatigue 
which a society leader or the wife of a popular 
professional man must often experience. Surely 
that American lady had need of a holiday 
who said that after a biir social entertainment 
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she went upstairs for a while to ''rest her ex- 
pression." 

The wife of the famous judge Lord EUenborough 
used sometimes to get a little holiday by driving 
with her husband when he went on circuit. He, 
however, forbade bonnet-boxes to be put into the 
carriage, and on one occasion threw an offending 
box out of the carriage window. Alas I it con- 
tained his wig and not a bonnet, as he found when 
he went to robe at the next assize town. 

Husband and wife should agree to differ ; if they 
differ at all it should only be in opinion. This 
principle, however, cannot well be carried out 
when choosing a place to spend a holiday, for if 
they are to go together they must agree where to 
go. Let the wife have the choice one year and the 
husband decide on the place next year. A canny 
Scotch minister said, *'In important matters I 
decide, in unimportant matters I allow my wife to 
decide, but I reserve to myself the duty of deter^ 
mining which are important matters and which 
are not." On this principle the husband generally 
decides where to go and when to go, for he best 
understands the money that is available and the 
time when he can most conveniently leave his 
business. 

When the trip is actually begun it is better 
for the husband to leave the decision of small 
issues to his wife. Even this much Dr. Johnson 
woidd not concede for fear of being *'made a 
slave of caprice.*' This we find in the accoimt 
he gave of his ride with the lady of his choice 
from Birmingham to Derby, where they were to 
be married. She had read the old romances, 
and had got into her head the fantastic notion 
that a woman of spirit should use her lover as 
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a dog. Johnson, resolving to begin as he meant 
to end, showed her on this journey that he was 
not to be treated as a dog. 

Some people travel from Dan to Beersheba and 
find all barren because they have not seeing eyes ; 
others make a summer holiday barren of comfort 
and happiness for themselves and for those who 
accompany them by getting cross when things go 
wrong and by scolding those who perhaps were 
not to blame at all. 

A wife of my acquaintance ordered a dish at a 
restaurant for her husband's lunch, because the 
last time he was there he liked it. The second 
time his liver was out of order, so when the dish 
came he said that he did not want it, that there 
was too much of it, that it was not worth the 
money, and so on, during a drive which they 
took after lunch through most beautiful scenery. 
Nagging prevented either the one or the other 
from seeing anything. 

A good time for husband and wife to take a 
holiday is one that includes the anniversary of 
their wedding-day. And sometimes this honey- 
moon is happier than the original one. The 
people are less agitated, and have learned to 
understand each other better. 

Many are too hurried when pn a holiday. They 
rush from place to place, worry about luggage, and 
do not take what brainworkers especially need — 
rest and recreation. The holiday of a wise man is 
^ idle time not idly spent." He cultivates his tastes 
and enjoys beautiful things and places, but he 
does not choose other people's objects of interest 
or make a toil of pleasure. Why, for instance, 
should farmers force themselves to ** do '* picture 
galleries and pretend to love church architecture ? 
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** Bevenons k nos moutonB " should be their motto. 
If a man prefers wandering through back streets 
so as to study the manners or want of manners of 
the inhabituits, he does not conunit a crime in 
staying away from more conventional sights. 

**Fret not thyself" is practical advice of the 
Psalmist which should be laid to heart by tourists, 
and we would add to the ** Fret not thyself " '' Do 
not worry your wife or your husband." Have you 
made up your mind to spend fifty or a hundred 
pounds ? Put the money in your pocket and return 
when it is expended, but do not grieve about every 
supposed overcharge, or imagine that " all is lost " 
when a single shilling cannot be accounted for, and 
that therefore " these scenes " are not any longer 
*'so charming." 

A holiday is a good thing, but it is a good thing 
spoiled when people are fussy and hard to please 
when they only care for excitement, when without 
observing and admiring they rush through a 
number of countries for no other reason than to 
say that they were in them. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE FBLIOITY FLITOH 

THE custom of the **Daiimow Flitch" was 
founded in the year 1111. 
The custom is to award a flitch of bacon to any 
couple who go to Dunmow, in Essex, and, kneeling 
on two stones at the church door, swear that for 
the first year and a day after their marriage they 
never had a household brawl or wished themselves 
unmarried. There were only eight claimants to 
whom the flitch was given between the years 1244 
and 1772, a number that seems to justify Prior's 
couplet : 



"Ah, madam, cease to be 
Few married fowl peck Dujunow bacon." 

Many couples have won the flitch since 1772. 

Two flitches were given last year, one to a husband 

and wife living at HoUoway, London, and another 

to a couple called Hewett, from York. There was 

a jury of bachelors and spinsters, and the judge of 

the second case said that henceforth Turpin's ride 

to York would be eclipsed by the feat of Mr. 

Hewett, who for twenty-flve years had lived in 

that city with his wife without once giving or 

taking offence. It was a record of which any city 

lar 
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THB FELICITY FLITCH 



THE custom of the "Donmow Flitch" was 
founded in the year 1111. 
The custom is to award a flitch of bacon to any 
couple who go to Dunmow» in Essex, and, kneeling 
on two stones at the church door, swear that for 
the first year and a day after their marriage they 
never had a household brawl or wished themselves 
unmarried. There were only eight claimants to 
whom the flitch was given between the years 1244 
and 1772, a number that seems to justify Prior's 
couplet : 

"Ah, madam, cease to be mistaken, 
Few mairied fowl peck Dumnow bacon." 

Many couples have won the flitch since 1772. 
Two flitches were given last year, one to a husband 
and wife living at HoUoway, London, and another 
to a couple called Hewett, from York. There was 
a jury of bachelors and spinsters, and the judge of 
the second case said that henceforth Turpin's ride 
to York would be eclipsed by the feat of Mr. 
Hewett, who for twenty-five years had lived in 
that city with his wife without once giving or 
taking offence. It was a record of which any city 
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might be proud. The couples were carried round 
in triumph on men's shoulders. 

The person who instituted this custom was right 
in thinking that the first jear of marriage is the 
most trying time. In no other department of life 
is the saying so true, " Well begun is half done." 
Talking to me lately of her marriage, which was 
a failure, a lady exclaimed, *^Oh, we began all 
wrong." 

A man who was fond of the leg of a chicken 
helped his wife to that part the whole of the first 
year of their married life. She preferred the 
*' white part," but was too unselfish to hint that 
she had this preference. How many mistakes of a 
more serious kind are made by newly married 
people from want of knowledge and explanation I 

People have to adjust themselves to marriage, 
and many after-the-honeymoon problems must be 
solved during the process. 

A man returning from his honeymoon is perhaps 
distracted by business worries. His wife takes it 
into her head that this aloofness and preoccupation 
mean a falling out of love. This is unreasonable. 
The love of her husband is as strong as ever, but 
the wife expects too much of his time and atten- 
tion when so many other things have to be 
thought of and done. 

A man said that during the first half of his 
honeymoon he wanted to eat up his wife, and that 
during the second he was sorry that he had not 
done so. 

On awakening suddenly from sleep we feel put 
out and rather cross. The young husband and 
wife experience feelings not entirely different 
when they awake to reality from the dreams of 
courtship and the fascination of the honeymoon. 
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Brwything must onoe more be contemplated after 
the ordixuuy mamier of the world, once more 
with sabdaed feelings spoken of, considered, and 
arranged. For the first time husband and wife 
see each other as they actually are. Each brings 
certain peculiarities into the married state to 
which the other has to grow accustomed. 

A girl thought that she was going to marry a 
saint, a hero, a superman, and when she finds that 
her husband is very human she feels that she has 
been as it were deceived. She should ask herself 
what right she had to a perfect husband, and 
whether she would exactly suit perfection. 

Two American lady friends married about the 
same time, and met some months afterwards. The 
first words that each spoke were the same, and 
referred to the married state: ''Say, ain't it 
tedious?** They had had too great expectations. 

"She always posed 

Till he proposed. 

But when they'd paired 

The man despaired ; 
He found the girl he thought was tender 
Was nothing more than a pretender.'* 

It is unfair, however, for a husband to blame his 
wife for not having the qualities with which his 
imagination had endowed her. 

Is this disillusion a falling out of love ? No ; it 
is simply reaction after excessive emotion. To the 
bride and bridegroom we would say : " Do not be 
surprised or blame either yourselves or each other 
if your passionate love has subsided and given 
place to more tranquil feelings. The blossoms 
and flowers of spring are very beautiful, but the 
mature golden fruit of summer is even better. 
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Still, yon must do all in your power to keep the 
hearts you have won. To be always beloved one 
must be always agreeable/' 

like government, marriage must be a series of 
compromises. Where principle is not involved, 
husband and wife shotdd be willing to yield, 
however new it may be to them, however dif- 
ferent from what they themselves thought. Self 
must be sacrificed in order thereby to gain the 
help of another beloved existence. And the 
habit of doing this, if it is to be formed at 
all, must, as a rule, be formed during the first 
year of married life. 

Too often the sun of love, after rising in crimson 
and golden splendour, sets in a year or two after 
marriage in storm-clouds and rain. This is because 
at the commencement the golden rule of married 
life, *' To bear and forbear," was ignored* 

A poor sick wife of our acquaintance said one 
day to her husband, ** If you had only treated me 
during the first year of married life as an or- 
dinarily decent man would have treated a common 
cur dog, I would not now be lying here in torture.'* 

A man is always bound to protoct the health 
and happiness of his wife, but this is especially 
the case during the first year of marriage. And 
the wife on her part ought, for the sake of others, 
if not for her own sake, to think more at this 
time of her health than of dancing about from 
one kind of dissipation to another. Ignorance 
of the laws of nature does not make a young 
woman more innocent. 

Sydney Smith's definition of marriage is well 
known : " It resembles a pair of shears, so joined 
that they cannot be separated, often moving in 
opposite directions, yet always punishing any one 
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^who comes between them." Certainly those who 
go between them deserve to be punished, and, 
however they may differ in other respects, 
married people, especially during the first year 
of their marriage, should agree to protect 
themselves against the well-meant^ perhaps, but 
injudicious interference of friends. 
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ris a mistake to think that the forms of 
civility can be safely dispedtod with in 
family life. With the disappearance of the 
forms, the reality may also disappear. Husband 
and wife think that they may omit small cour- 
tesies with impunity because they understand 
each other ; but they cannot. More coldness and 
quarrels in married life come from a disregard 
of courtesy than from any other cause. 

To be polite and pleasant to each other is the 
way for husband and wife to retain love after 
marriage. A friend who was with me at a hotel 
said of a couple who were also staying there : ** I 
did not know they were married, for the lady 
always converses with the man and is so polite 
to him." What a satire on other couples who take 
geniality for granted, instead of granting it. 

The biographies of the great orator, Edmund 
Burke, tell us that he shone at home as much 
as in the House of Commons. At breakfast and 
dinner his gaiety, wit, and pleasantry enlivened 
the board and diffused cheerfulness and happiness 
all roimd. 

Such home geniality is too rare. Too often 
there is ** joy abroad and grief at home.** A man 
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is politeness itself in his club, and his wife at home 
*' starves for a merry look." He is suave and tact- 
ful at his place of business, but before starting 
for it in the morning, he depresses his wife and 
children for the day. He is painfully funny when 
dining out, but mum and mute and murmuring at 
his own table. 

In the Simple life Exhibition, held last year at 
Gaxton Hall, London, there was a Domestic Tact 
Championship. It was to show how to avoid 
irritability at home. A lady represented a wife 
who had been expecting her husband for more 
than an hour. The dinner was spoiled and the 
evening arrangements upset: how would the 
culprit on coming in ''face the music"? Hus- 
bands came from the audience and each one was 
given or not given marks according to the way 
he tackled the problem. The reverse situation, 
when it was the ''husband" who had been kept 
waiting by the " wife " making calls or shopping, 
was also represented in the competition. 

"Oh, what matter! It's only my wife." So 
spoke a man in my hearing when accepting an 
invitation to join some friends at the hour he had 
promised to be at home to help his wife to entertain 
a party of especially invited guests. 

" Only my wife 1 " Only a wife, only a husband I 
Why, no two people can torment each other more 
than husband and wife, therefore they should be 
especially careful not to break appointments or 
disregard in any way each other's feelings. 

Why should not husband and wife be as polite 
to each other as they were when they were 
courting, and during the engagement period? 
Then they were comparative strangers, now they 
are, or ought to be, tried friends, and are under 
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many more obligations to each other than in 
those old days. 

We like to see a young wife, or an old one, going 
to the foot of the stairs or to the hall door with 
her husband when he goes to business in the 
morning, and welcoming him back in the evening. 
And surely a husband will not take little atten- 
tions like this as a matter of course, and think 
that they need not be returned. 

It was said of the celebrated scientific man, 
George John Romanes, that, although he had 
always on hand much work, he was "never too 
busy to be kind.** Smaller men think that they 
have no time to be attentive to their wives and 
children. They leave home early in the morning, 
stay away all day, and come back in the evening 
morose and uncommunicative. This is to be busier 
than they ought to be and to neglect true riches. 
They should make less money and more wealth or 
well-being. 

That Chicago lady was almost justified who 
lately sued for a divorce because her husband 
was so occupied dealing in grain that he was not 
sufficiently affectionate ; because he thought more 
of com in the market than of courtesy in his 
home. 

Some women are all smiles when they welcome 
other men to their drawing-rooms, and if, when 
they are conversing with them, they are called 
away they say, '* Excuse me for a moment." 
Politeness like this is not shown to husbands. 

The appalling intimacy of domestic life tends, 
when not guarded against, to deteriorate manners. 
People put on silk and velvet to go out into the 
world, and think that anything will do to wear 
at home. They have oompany conduct for abroad 
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but home is to them not only Liberty Hall, but a 
hall of licence, where they allow their evil natures 
fall play. 

Home should be a place of peace; the shelter, 
not only from injury, but from doubt and division. 
In so far as it is not this, it is not home, but only 
a part of the outer world which we have roofed 
over and put fire in. 

A man who is eighty years of age told me that 
when he married he knew that if he and his wife 
had any characters at all and were not quite fools, 
they must have occasional little tiffs, so he resolved 
that neither of them when these took place would 
go to sleep until they made it up again. They 
would not aUow the sun to go down uiK>n their 
wrath. They would not have any bad feeling 
remaining over until the morning. 

This made me think of an entry in the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys : ** 1 did this night promise my wife 
never to go to bed without calling upon Gk>d upon 
my knees by prayer, and I began this night, and 
hope I shall never forget to do the like all my life ; 
for I do find that it is much the best for my soul 
and body to live pleasing to Gk>d and my poor 
wife, and will ease me of much care as well as 
much expense.*' 

As it takes two to make a quarrel, either the 
husband or the wife might often prevent one by 
stepping out of the room in the nick of time ; 
by endeavouring to divert attention and con- 
versation from the burning question; above all, 
by breathing an instantaneous prayer to God 
for calmness before making reply. 

A lady remarked once to a friend that her hus- 
band had gone to preside at a temperance meeting. 
The friend, knowing that the man spoiled his home 
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by not restraining himself in another way sug- 
gested, *' Would it not be better for him to go to 
a temper meeting ?** Cei'tainly there is nothing, 
after drunkenness, gambling, impurity, and such 
gross forms of self-indulgence, which more ruins 
domestic felicity than temper. " Only temper," we 
often say cheerfully; but too often this means only 
wives goaded to rebellion, only husbands driven to 
dissipation, only children detesting their homes. 

When the manners of husband and wife are not 
what they ought to be, the children take after 
them. What can be expected of those who are 
reared in an atmosphere of rudeness? On the 
other hand, if ** a gentleman, always a gentleman," 
and " a lady, always a lady," are the examples set 
by papa and mamma, the children will take them 
in almost through the pores of the skin. Buskin 
tells us that he felt that the greatest blessing he 
had in life was that he was taught by the example 
of his father and mother " the perfect meaning of 
peace, in thought, act, and word." 

A man should be careful to honour his wife in 
the presence of his children. The boys especially 
will be affected by this; and they will grow up 
with the idea that to resi>ect a woman, first their 
mothers and sisters, and then all women, is true 
manliness. 

A moody man who was walking with a friend 
after a long silence suddenly cried out as if in pain. 
**What ails you?" asked his friend. ''My mind 
hurts me," was the reply. 

A victim to moods victimizes home. Around the 
moody person, whether mother, father, sister, or 
brother, there seems to hang a thin, but evident, 
veU of gloom, which no sallies of wit or soft per- 
suasions of affection can penetrate. How much 
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better it is to be like ** Mrs. Wiggs of the CSabba^ 
Patdt," who made it a practice to put all her 
worries down in the bottom of her heart, sit on 
the lid, and smile. 

Charles Kingsley had no moods with his family, 
for he cultivated by strict self-discipline, in the 
midst of worries and pressmg business, a dis- 
engaged temper, t^t always enabled him to enter 
into other people's interests, and especially into 
children's playfulness. ** I wonder," he would say, 
** if there is so much laughing in any other home 
in England as in ours." 
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HOME TRUTHS 



THE expression '' home truths ** has come to be 
ahnost synonymous with abuse, for members 
of a home say things to each other which they 
would not dare say to outsiders — *'hard words 
nimble, and full of subtle flame." 

Mrs. Bingo : *' You must be careful what you say 
to the cook, dear, or she will leave." 

Bingo: *' Why, was I hard on her ? " 

'* Were you ? Any one would have thought that 
you were talking to me I ** 

People think that relationship and friendship 
authorize them to say disagreeable things, but the 
opposite is the truth. The nearer we come into 
relation with a person, the more necessary do tact 
and courtesy become. 

**No stranger," says O. W. Holmes, '*can get 
many notes of torture out of a human souL That 
requires one who knows it well. Such a one under- 
stands the whole gamut of your nervous system, 
and can touch the naked nerve-pulps as a pianist 
strikes the keya A delicate woman is the best 
instrument ; she has such a magnificent compass 
of sensibility." 

The most accomplished artists in reference to 
this sad music are bad husbands. 
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Too often marriage means to a woman ex- 
changing the soft flatteries of many for the brutal 
verities of one. 

A wife said of her husband : '* If he lived with 
the Angel Gabriel he would tell him his wings 
were a wrong shape and colour." What must it 
be to live with a man like this in the search- 
light of matrimonial intimacy I 

Nagging is a habit that should be guarded 
against in the home circle. Nagging means not 
merely fault-finding, which is sometimes necessary, 
but worrying the fault, and killing it over and 
over again as a cat does a mouse. Home truths 
may have to be told, but they need not be retold, 
and they should be told with tact, judgment, and 
sympathy. 

A little criticism is bracing, but censoriousness 
depresses. Nor is it a mark of good taste, but just 
the reverse. A person of good taste is the first to 
discover excellence in persons and in things. 

Too many brothers and sisters see nothing in 
each other but faults, and are surprised when 
other young men fall in love with their sisters and 
other young ladies consider their brothers more 
than targets to fire home truths into. 

To find fault effectively is a fine art. That fine 
artist, John Leech, used to reprimand his children 
in this way: if their faces were distorted with 
temper, he sketched them and let the owners of 
the faces see how ugly naughtiness is. 

I knew of a couple who were happy in a mar* 
riage that lasted sixty-four years. Talking of 
their married life, the old man used to say : " Me 
and my missus never argued." Let home truths be 
told briefly and without heated argument. 

The perfect harmony of another old couple was 
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thus explained to me: ''They'd agreed between 
themselves that whenever he came home a little 
contrairy and out of temper, he should wear his 
hat on the back of his head, and if she came in a 
little cross and crooked, she should throw her 
shawl over her left shoulder.*' When either put up 
a storm-signal the other was to be perfectly silent. 

To a book-tea each guest brings something that 
indicates the name of a book so that the other 
guests may guess what book is meant. The other 
day a lady went to one of these entertainments 
with her ears stopped with cotton-wool. The book 
that this indicated was " How to be Happy though 
Married," and certainly it helps matrimonial hap- 
piness at times to shut one's ears or not to 
listen. 

True, self-absorbed, unappreciative, sulky silence 
is also a mistake. ''We shall be judged," said 
Franklin, "for every idle silence, as well as for 
every idle word." What is wanted is home 
geniality. 

Perhaps we come down out of sorts because we 
have not rested well during the night, but love 
for our fellow-creatures should prevent us from 
afflicting them at breakfast with our little 
miseries. 

The whole day is rendered dismal and dis- 
agreeable when there has been " a storm " in the 
breakfast tea-cup between husband and wife. So 
far as happiness goes, each must confess in the 
evening, " I have lost a day I " 

'* My difficulty," said a bride to her friend, " is 
how to know whether beef is tough or not." " If 
you wait till dinner-time," answered the friend, 
"your husband will always tell you." 

Before marriage Edwin will endure any hard- 
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ship for his beloved Angelina ; but» after marriage, 
should the dinner be late or not properly cooked, 
Edwin will blame Angelina. 

" I pray you, husband, be not ao disquiet ; 
The meat was well, if you were so contented.** 

Why should the master of a house piously say 
grace before dinner, and then a veritable devil's 
I>atemoster of grumbling as he partakes of each 
dish that follows it? 

Those people find fault with most grace who are 
known to like to praise more than to blame. A 
housekeeper does not object to a man at one time 
saying, *'Soup burned,** "Fish stale,'* ''Mutton 
tough," if he say at another time, ** Nice piece of 
fish," '' How good this duck is ! ** '* Beef cooked to 
a turn.** 

A husband and wife were discussing how Lent 
should be kept. The wife said that it is no use 
prescribing a penance for ourselves, as we only 
deny ourselves what we do not care about. Those 
who live with us should tell us what to give up. 
** That is good,** the husband replied ; '' you let me 
know what I should abstain from and I will let 
you know what you should give up.** " It would 
be good for you," the wife said, ** and happier for 
me if you would give up grumbling about the 
food.'* " Right you are ; I'll give up grumbling if 
you give up having such bad food*" 

Too often the hours that should be spent in 
sweet companionship between husband and wife 
are wasted in trying to get the last word, and this 
last word is seldom a polite one. It may be as 
uncourteous as the one word with which Lord 
Byron sometimes answered his wife. Lady Byron 
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-would knock at her husband's study door and ask : 
" Do I disturb you, Byron ? ** And the noble poet 
would reply: ** Damnably ! " An interruption when 
composing must be very annoying to an ardent 
poet, but an answer like Byron's takes poetry out 
of life. 

A man said : " I would not mind my wife having 
the last word if it were the last, but there are 
always more last words." 

The last word is the most dangerous of infernal 
machines, and husband and wife should no more 
try to get it than they would try to get hold of a 
lighted bombshell. No; married life should be a 
sweet, harmonious song, and, like one of Men- 
delssohn's, without words. 

" Mary," said Mr. Thomas, when a silence fraught 
with unpleasant meaning had followed his first 
altercation with his young wife. ''Yes?" said 
Mary interrogatively. ''When a man and his 
wife have had a — a difference," said Mr. Thomas, 
with a judicial air, " and each considers the other 
at fault, which of the two do you think should 
make the first advance towards reconciliation ? " 
"The wiser of the two," said Mrs. Thomas 
promptly ; " and so, my dear, FU say at once that 
I'm very sorry." 

The garment of praise is the best for wear, for 
comfort and for beauty, and it never gets out of 
fashion. 

In the Marriage Service both husband and wife 
vow to cherish each other. How much is implied 
in this vow ! It means that either party should 
make the most of the other, and cover with a 
cloak of charity the failings and weaknesses that 
the intimate knowledge of marriage must neces- 
sarily reveal. The word "cherish" suggests the 
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protecting care which a mother has for her child, 
even when the child is not all he ought to be. 

"Hie kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 
And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive." 

A wife who has been trying to make the most 
of a small income gives a Uttle party to help her 
husband's professional interests. She works hard 
to make it go off welli but does not get a word of 
thanks from her husband, perhaps is even told 
that she was extravagant. 

When a husband was laid up for weeks after a 
severe accident or operation, and his wife did so 
much to keep down expenses and prevent cause 
for worry, did she not deserve a few words of 
praise instead of being snapped at before the 
nurses for everything she did and for everything 
she did not do? 

*' My master,** said the dog, ** is all very well ; but 
I wish he had a tail to wag when he is pleased." 
Some husbands never wag their tails. 

The wife who wishes to keep an influence on her 
husband must occasionally use a few words other 
than those of denunciation and renunciation. She 
ought not to put on flattery with a shovel (though 
men can do with a good deal of flattery), but as 
little ought she to run him down and ridicule him 
before others* Nor does it do any good to assure 
him with wearisome iteration that he is not a 
model husband like Mr. So-and-so. 

Bather she should occasionally tell him that, 
though there may be room for improvement in 
him, he is not a bad average husband This will 
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make him try to be a good one; whereas, if he 
thinks that he has lost all credit in this respect, 
he will become reckless. 

"It is an easy thing to praise or blame 
The hard task, and the virtue, to do both." 

We may admit that the interchange of home 
truths between husband and wife need not be 
more serious than the quarrels of lovers. It may 
be even a safety valve, as a husband suggests in 
the following letter in a newspaper : ^* The merit 
of marriage as an institution is that it provides 
a man and a woman with somebody to quarrel 
with at times when they feel like it, without any 
sacrifice of self-respect. We all have our bad 
sides as well as our good, and it is equally necessary 
to express them both. I have had five-and-twenty 
years of ideally happy married life, and I have no 
hesitation in attributing its perfection to the fact 
that whenever my wife or I have had any ill- 
humour to vent, we have immediately vented it 
upon one another. In my occupation I have to be 
painfully civil all day to people who frequently 
annoy me intensely, but whom I am not in a 
position to antagonize. In the evening, tired and 
worried by the self -suppression, I hurry home and 
tell my dear wife she is intellectually my inferior. 
She, having had her own worries, answers me 
back in terms of contempt, and in a little while 
we are perfectly happy and comfortable with one 
another and the world at large. That is what 
marriage is for.'* 

A man boasted to Archdeacon Paley that he 
had lived with his wife for twenty years, and that 
there never had been the smallest difference of 

14 
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opinion Between them. Paley remarked, ^^Very 
praiseworthy, no doubt, bat how very doll ! " 

A friend of mine used to say, "If I had a 
husband who wouldn't quarrel with me once in a 
while, just to show that he cared whether I was 
cross or not, I would divorce him and marry a 
Bengal tiger to get some excitement into life." 

" That's a fine black eye you've got, missis," said 
a man to a woman who was selling fish in Pill 
Lane, Dublin. " Fightin', I suppose, agin." " No, 
I wasn't fightin'," replied the fishwoman. " Him- 
self [her husband] it was who gave me that," and 
facing fiercely round on her questioner, she added, 
^ and I'd like to know who had a better right." 
This poor woman seems to have thought that — 



When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforoed ceremony." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

TOO MUOH AND TOO LITTLB AT HOMB 

EVE was given to Adam because it was not 
good for him to be alone ; but we can have 
too much Eve : Adam lost his place through her. 

Cecil Rhodes was accused of hating women. He 
answered, ''Women! Of course I don't hate 
women. I like them, but I don't want them 
always fussing about." Another time he said, " You 
may ask me why I never married. I answer you 
very fairly, that I have never yet seen the woman 
whom I could get on in the same house with.*' 

Asked on another occasion why he came to 
Africa, Rhodes replied, '* Well, they will tell you 
that I came out on account of my health, or from 
a love of adventure — ^and to some extent that may 
be true ; but the real fact is that I could no longer 
stand the eternal cold mutton." 

This is by no means the only instance of a man 
being driven from home by domestic discomfort. 

A wife who is wise will not insist upon her 
husband giving up his club and all his other 
resorts away from home. Even for her own sake 
she will not do this. Men at home all day are 
grumpy, fidgety, and interfering. This is the 
case very often with artists, authors, and parsons, 

but it is particularly apt to be so with the unem- 

ns 
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ployed^ such, for instance, as officers and business 
men who have retired or who are out of harness 
for a short time. 

The spirit of mischief is never at a loss for a 
job for paterfamilias, if it catches him idling and 
lounging about his home. It incites him to the 
reform of domestic abuses and sends him poking 
and sniffing about into all the comers of the 
establishment. It sets him to worry about domes- 
tic expenses and to criticize household arrange- 
ments which he cannot possibly understand. It is, 
indeed, almost essential to domestic peace that 
paterfamilias should be absent from home at least 
six hours in the day Jones asked his wife, *' Why 
is a husband like dough?" He expected she 
would give it up, and he was going to tell her 
that it was because a woman kneads (needs) him ; 
but she said it was because he was hard to get off 
her hands. 

A colonel retired from the army, known to me, 
wap asked if he was going to something that 
wa & taking place in the neighbourhood. He re- 
plied, *' I am afraid I cannot ; the fact is, a spring 
cleaning is going on in my house, and I feel 
that I ought to be at home on such occasions.** 
Probably his wife would gladly have done with- 
out his assistance. 

After telling an old lady of her approaching 
marriage with a naval officer, a girl asked, " But 
how shall I bear his long absences ? " " That will 
be all right, my chiW," replied the old lady. " You 
will get accustomed to it, and your honeymoon 
will last all the longer; it may even endure 
through all your married life.'* 

A schoolmistress asked a little girl when she 
grew up what kind of husband she would like to 
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baye. The wise maiden answered, '*An inspeetor 
of schools, because he would be a good deal away 
from home.* 

Some husbands, however, stay too little at home. 
The domestic life of George Sand, the great French 
novelist^ was so unhappy that she left her husband 
and wrote bitterly against marriaga The quarrel 
was caused by his habits. He would suddenly 
leave home, and remain away on hunting expedi- 
tions and in the company of boon companions 
for days. 

A husband of this kind used to write letters to 
his wife. These the poor woman tied up and 
labelled ** Cruel," '' Moderately Abusive," *' Apolo- 
getic," ''Canting,** ''Business.** 

How IB a wife to prevent her husband from 
straying from home? Surely by making home 
attractive to him. A lump of sugar is generally 
stuck between the wires of a cage to keep the 
bird within content, and a good wife does much 
the same in reference to her husband's home. 
She puts into it the sweetness of method, of 
order, of neatness, and of good cookery, and 
from herself she supplies good humour and sym- 
pathetic companionship. If a wife qualify herself 
to discuss the political and social questions that 
interest her husband at his club, he will be 
equally glad to do so at home with her. A 
wise woman makes her matrimonial cage so cosy 
that her husband does not know it is a cage. 

Certainly the bright sparkling girl who becomes 
after marriage, in her hours of privacy with her 
husband, a dull, grumbling wife has no one to 
thank but herself if he is often absent from home. 

The dying pauper, in the story, was told by 
the beadle that heaven was not for "the likes 
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of Atm,** and that he ought to be very thankful 
to have another place to go to. If home is what 
women make it, not a few husbands have to 
reflect that there is no heaven of domestic 
felicity for the likes of them. 

A lady much given to gadding was suddenly 
taken ill at home one day and sent her husband 
for a medical man. The husband hastened away, 
then returned to put this important question : '^ My 
dear, where shall I find you when I get back?'* 
We have no sympathy with women like this, who 
are never *'at home** except on their invitation 
cards; nevertheless, we cannot but see that 
wives need to leave home occasionally. They, 
quite as much as their husbands, require change 
and recreation ; but if much of their time is spent 
in visiting and company, anarchy and confusion 
at home must be the consequence. 

We are very far from agreeing with the eccle- 
siastic who said that a woman should only leave 
home three times in her life — to be christened, 
married, and buried. We think, however, that 
the present fashion of being, not home-sick but 
sick of home is a dangerous malady. 

"Home-keeping hearts are happiest"; but 
home-pleasures have ceased to satisfy many of 
the women of our day, and they are alwajrs 
" on the go " to clubs, restaurants, and theatres. 
If parents think that home is a sweet place to 
roam from, we need not wonder that their sons 
and daughters only care for pleasures outside 
of it. 

If home is a place where faces are sour and 
words harsh and fault-finding prevail, children 
will spend as many hours as possible elsewhere. 
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a girl with a slender waate— not one, that is to 
say, who has made her waist small hy health- 
destroying oorsetSi bat one who can manage a 
small income with the least amount of waste. 

Three hundred ponnds a year used to be con- 
sidered liberal pin-money for a woman of fashion ; 
now the poor thing can barely cover herself on 
that sum. 

He: **I am sure we could get along on your 
income. I am not a man of expensive tastes.** 

She: ''Any one who wants to marry me ia a 
man of expensive tastes.** 

'' Why don't the men propose, mamma ? " One 
reason is because they are afraid of the possible 
extravagance of wives. A lady of a not very 
retiring disposition, when dancing with a middle- 
aged bachelor, asked him straight out, ''Why 
don't you marry?— can't you afford to support a 
wife?" He replied, "I could keep half a dozen 
wives, but I could not pay the milliner's bills 
of one." 

Edwin: "Here she is, as usual, wearing a 
costume which cost more than I can earn in six 
weeks. How can I ask her to marry me? It 
would be impossible for me to support her in 
the extravagant style in which she now lives. 
Birds are plucked to get feathers for women's 
hats, and so are husbands." 

Things would be greatly helped if mothers, 
instead of seeking to marry their daughters to 
rich men, would educate them in such a way 
that men who are not wealthy could afford to 
marry them. I know a mother who got a large 
family of daughters off her hands by telling 
young men in confidence that the puddings they 
tasted at her house were concocted by her 
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daughters and that the girls made their own 
dresses. 

And if girls would go to the colonies they 
would find men who could afford to marry them. 
'*Ah, hut," think the girls, *' servants in the 
colonies are expensive, and we might have to do 
all or nearly all the work, and how could we do 
without hat shops and other shops?" 

A lady with whom a servant last lived, meeting 
her, asked where she now lived. ** Please, ma*am, 
I don't live now; I'm married." Those of us 
who are married know that we have survived 
the operation, and that we cannot live on 
nothing, so we appreciate the girl's conunon 
sense who told her young man that she would 
not marry him until he could give her a more 
satisfying breakfast than a kiss and a glass of 
cold water. 

However, the strong and healthy — that is, the 
people who ought to marry— are beginning to 
postpone this matter only too " prudently." They 
are taught to do so by their parents. To a 
mother who said that she would not allow her 
daughter to marry unless the man could make 
a large settlement on her, a friend said : '' Does 
your daughter love him? If she does, let her 
marry him, for it is she and not you who will 
have to live with him." 

Themistocles was wiser. He declared that he 
would rather his daughter married a man with- 
out money than money without a man. 

We would put in a plea for earlier and more 
romantic marriages in the class that can afford 
them. The fact that millions of adults who could 
marry do not do so reveals a depressing picture of 
solitary lives lived in lodgings, of incomes earned 
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and spent by men and women singly and selfishly 
on themselves alona As a rule there is no high 
and happy life for a man who has not a woman 
by his side. In all countries men feel this, and 
marry as soon as they can afford. '*I waited 
to marry,** said an old cottager, ^Ull I had two 
pigs in my sty, and then I knew that I was a 
match for any woman.** Nor is there in the 
majority ot cases any satisfying life for a woman 
in this world apart from a man. This is why 
so many who resolved to remain '* bachelor 
maids*' have fallen (what a fall was there!) into 
the arms of husbands. 

In his "Book of Snobs,** Thackeray writes of 
men and women who do not fulfil their natural 
destiny because they have not as much money 
as snobbery thinks necessary for marriage. 
People dare not love for fear of snobs and pine 
away lonely. ** Honest, kindly hearts dry up and 
dia Gallant generous lads, blooming witib hearty 
youth, swell into bloated c^d-bachelorhood and 
burst and tumble over. Tender girls wither into 
shrunken decay and perish solitary.'* 

These fears vanish, however, when there is 
true love. That delights in overcoming impecuni- 
osity and other difficulties, and for lovers to have 
to stand together, their two selves, alone against 
the world, strengthens affection and makes them 
everything to each other. 

They were walking in the conservatory. " Will 
you love me with all your soul ? ** she murmured. 
''Yes, darling,** he answered. ''And all your 

heart?*' "Yes, dearest.** "And all your ?" 

" Everything, darling, everything,** he interrupted. 
" Pocket-*book ? ** she continued, not noticing the 
interruption. He gasped onoe, and all was over. 
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And yotmg men can also be mercenary and 
nnromantic. A paterfamilias said to an eligible 
yoong man: **Yes, I am proud of my girls and 
would like to see them comfortably married; 
and as I have made a little money, they will not 
go penniless to their husbands. There is Mary, 
twenty-flve years old, and a really good girL I 
shall give her a thousand pounds when she 
marries. Then comes Bet, who is thirty-five; I 
shall give her three thousand. The man who 
takes Eliza, who is forty, will have five thousand 
with her.** The young man thought for a little 
and then said, **You haven't one about fifty, 
have you?" 

We know several engaged couples in the middle- 
class who will not dare to marry on an income 
of less than from five to seven hundred pounds a 
year. They want to begin where their parents 
are leaving off. 

A young husband drew his wife to his side 
and said in that tone of exultation which comes 
only to the supremely happy, *'Tell me, dearesti 
how you managed to live this month within your 
allowance?'* "It was so easy," she murmured. 
''And now that I have done it once I wonder 
why I never thought of it before. I found, dear, 
that in ahnost every instance I could get things 
on credit." 

This getting things on credit is a snare and a 
delusion. From the first a wife should form the 
habit of paying her bills every week, for it is 
only rich people who can afford to have their 
names in the books of tradesmen. 

It is true that many a poor wife is not given 
by her husband money to do this, nor even told 
how much his aetoal income is. There are men 
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who say to the women they marry, ''With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow.** and afterwards 
their wives find it di£Eloalt to get enough money 
to buy a postage stamp. 

The man who respects his wife does not torn 
her into a mendicant. She has many trifling 
demands on her purse which he need not investi* 
gate, and which, if he did. he would hardly under- 
stand. 

In an American paper I read the other day 
that a blushing bridegroom, standing by the side 
of the bride, asked the parson performing the 
ceremony what he had to pay as a fee for the 
service. ** Qiye what you think it is worth,** said 
the clergyman. The bridegroom looked at his 
newly married wife and said, ''I am not a 
millionaire.*' 

Let the bridegroom in the first ardour of his 
love arrange an allowance for his wife propor- 
tionate to what he considers her worth and to 
what he can afford to give. 

An up-to-date bride, when asked at her wedding 
if she would '' love, honour and obey,** murmured, 
"I will if he do financially what he has pro- 
mised.** 

The great American general, ''Stonewall * 
Jackson, did financially what he vowed to do. 
With all his worldly goods he endowed his wife, 
not in word only, but in deed and in truth. 
When writing to her he did not put oiir house, 
our garden, etc., much less my house, my garden, 
but your house, your garden. Even the pay he 
drew he called **your salary.** 

Some men who are married to portionless 
women have the meanness to upbraid them on 
that account. Men of this description, and those 
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wlio thix^ of a wife only as an *' expennve pieoe 
of fomiture,** are incapable of domestic happiness 
— ^their own baseness of spirit prevents it. Nor 
is this way of speaking and thinking more 
ungenerous than unjust, for to save money is to 
make mon^, and this a good wife does. 

A married man offered to give his wife a dollar 
for every kiss she gave him. The fulfilment of their 
bargain she exacted to the uttermost cent. Tears 
after the man failed in business. Whereupon his 
wife said, *' CSieer up, I have another fortune for 
you,** and brought him the proceeds of her kisses, 
dollar for dollar, that she had saved. 

Some wives do not put conscience into spending, 
and look upon their husbands as worms provided 
to spin silk for them. They are like those American 
women who think that it accords with the fitness 
of things that husbands should kill their bodies 
and soula making money in America whUe wives 
squander it in Burope. He indeed is a successful 
man who makes more m<mey than his wife wants 
to spend* 

To wives as controllers of the domestic currency 
comes especially the old injunction, ** Be ye good 
money-changers." They should leam the value 
of mon^y and see that they get value for it. They 
should never buy anything that is not in some 
degree necessary, even if it seems to be a bargain. 
They should form the habit of asking themselves, 
before buying anything, **Do I really want it?** 
*'Oan I do without it?" 

Mrs. Clay, the wife of a celebrated American 
statesman, used often to restore to her husband 
on his return home the cheque which he would 
give her when ttoing away, saying that she found 
no use for it. 

15 
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How is it that some make money go 00 much 
farther than others ? Beeanse they take trouble 
to think and manage. Nor is it " mean " to do 
this. Frugality saves people from ** meanness ** and 
enables them to be generous. Certainly, as Lord 
Bacon says, '*It is less dishonourable to abridge 
petty dharges (expenses) than to stoop to petty 
gettings." 

Sydn^ Smith and his wife WMe good examples 
for young housekeepers* After his marriage he 
was very poor, but he had none of the false shame 
that more than anything else makes poreHy 
bitter, and neither he nor she ever shrank from 
saying ''I can't afford it.** There was no seeming 
in his little household, substantial comfort, which 
he called the ** grammar of life,** being always 
preferred to outward show. 

'* Avoid shame, but do not seek glory. 
Nothing is so expensive as gloiy.** This prin- 
ciple regulated every detail of his establishment. 
Some lectures he delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion enabled him to furnish a larger house, where 
he established his weekly suppers as centres of 
attraction to his ever-widening circle of friends. 
Nothing could be plainer than these suppers were ; 
yet the host's ** feast of reason and flow of soul " 
drew all the most celebrated people of London 
to share his single dish. 

Young couples have it in their power to halve 
their anxieties and double their <diance of hairi- 
ness if they resolve to avoid shame but not seek 
glory. They should be careful not to pitch their 
rate of expenditure higher than they can continue 
it. They did not marry to please the world, and 
the world has nothing to do with their style of 
housekeeping. 
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At the same time appearanoee have to be kept 
up. A woman told a story the other day in proof 
of this. A girl of her acquaintance married a man 
with whom she was very much in love. He was 
a young business man with an insecure footing on 
the Stock Exchange, and his wife decided that 
she would help him best by being extremely 
eoonomicaL She carried her economy in clothes 
very far, and one day she realized that she was not 
helping but actuaUy hindering her husband. She 
looked dowdy, and tiie wives of other financiers 
thought she was poor, and the fact affected her 
husband's credits 

The medical man who attended Oliver Goldnnith 
in his last hour asked him if there was anything 
on his mind, as he could not accoimt for his tem- 
peratore being so high. The poet admitted that 
there was. Debt was on his mind. 

If Gk>ldsmith had been married and had been 
leaving a wife and family for whom provision had 
not been made, there would have been much more 
on his mind. The sooner we insure our lives with 
a long-established company the cheaper it is, so we 
should do this whenever we first seriously think 
of matrimony. 

The married man who insures his life may not 
be able to afford quite as expensive dgara and 
other personal indulgences, but he will gain far 
more happiness from the refiection that he has 
made a manly effort to protect from discomfort 
and moral danger those near and dear to him. 
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was not less determined than was Carlyle to begin 
housekeeping or palaoe-keeping on the basis of no 
mother-in-law. 

Yoong couples should be left alone, at least for 
the first year of their married life. Those who 
intrude upon them may be the means of dividing 
a house against itself. Adam and Eve were in 
paradise because they had no relations^in-law. 

Artemus Ward tells us that when he was at Salt 
Lake City he was introduced to Brigham Young's 
mother-in-law. ** I can't tell you," he says, ** how 
many there is of her, but it's a good deaL" It 
behoves married people to be upon their guard 
when there is in the way the stumbling-block of a 
** good deal " of mother- or other relations-in-law. 

When the Mormons were in the maturity of 
their matrimony many houses at Salt Lake City 
had several external doors, which were thus ex- 
plained to a visitor : ** You see, sir, if a gentleman 
is blessed with several wives, it would hardly do for 
the ladies to come in and out by the same door. 
That might give rise to ructions, so each lady has 
an entrance to herself. If you wish, then, to find 
out how many blessings a gentleman possesses, you 
should walk round his house and count the number 
of doors.** 

In GFreat Britain a man has only one ostensible 
wife, but he is sometimes foolish enough to keep 
in his house one or more relations of himself or 
of his wife. If he do this, something like different 
doors should be devised to prevent ** ructions." 

One judge on the bench whispered to another, 
*«What is the penalty for bigamy?" "Two 
mothers-in-law" was the reply. 

•• Are your domestic relations agreeable? " an un- 
happy-looking man was asked. He replied, "My 
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domestic relations are all right; it is my wife's 
relations who cause the trouhle." 

** When I want a nice day all to myself»" says an 
ingenuoos wife, *' I say to George, * Dear mother is 
coming/ and then I see nothii^ of him till one in 
the morning." 

A son is a son only until he gets a wife, so it is 
no ^wonder that a mother, who perhaps has kept 
house for her son and been everything to him, 
should be a little sore when she finds that he 
has come under the almost exclusive influence of 
another person. She should reflect, however, that 
she herself married, and that marriage will pro- 
bably promote the happiness of her son. Then, if 
to some extent she loses a son, she gains a daughter, 
and will probably have the pleasure of seeing 
grandchildren. Let her then receive the bride 
warmly and without jealousy, and feel for her 
difficulty in coming into a new family. Let her be 
a Naomi to her daughter-in-law. 

Nearly all the jokes in the world have been 
made about clergymen, medical men, women, and 
mothers-in-law, and yet these people are not 
laughed down, but are going as strong as ever. 
As for mothers-in-law, though the butt of shallow 
wits, they are frequently the safety and succour 
of distracted households. Certainly there are 
many bad fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law, but 
there are also bad fathers and mothers. 

Friction between a mother-in-law and a 
daughter-in-law can with difKcully be avoided 
when the former is only a littie senior to the 
latter. Then the green-eyed monster, jealousy, 
too often disturbs things. 

A widow of my acquaintance was admired by 
a man who intended to propose to her. Her 
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daughter-in-law, through spite, set herself de- 
liberately to win the man, became his wife, and 
was ever after as miserable as she deserved 
to be. 

I know a yoang wife who gets on as well vritii 
her mother-in-law as she would with a sympathetic 
sister. '* I agree," she says, ** with my motiier-in- 
law because I respect her character and take 
advice or anything else from her which I would 
have taken from my mother/* 

Pity that all husbands were not bom orphans, 
as Melchisedec was I The trouble is that a 
mother never thinks a girl is good enough for 
her son. 

Compared with Chinese women, British women 
are fortunate in reference to moth«»-in-Iaw« In 
China daughters-in-law nearly always live with 
mothers-in-law. Men marry young, and it is the 
custom that all the younger members of a family 
should, when they marry, continue to live in their 
paternal home, instead of making new homes of 
their own. 

Perhaps the ordinary Chinese woman does not 
obey her husband much more than does the 
British ; but she must obey her husband's father 
and mother. The latter she calls *' mother," or 
** mother-in-law mother." If she receive a present, 
she must hand it over to her mother-in-law. This 
mistress not seldom beats her, and may call upon 
her son to do so too. If she strike back she may 
be brought before a magistrate and receive a 
hundred strokes of the bamboo. 

On the 2nd of April, 1836, Charles Dickens mar- 
ried Miss Catherine Hogarth. They lived very 
happily together for twenty years, when there 
arose a dark cloud, in which they lost each other 
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The story is thus related by one who was an 
intimate friend of Dickens: '*His wife was a 
plain woman, and not an intellectual one. She 
was a good mother* though, and managed her 
house well ; but as Charles improved and 
broadened, accumulating more money meanwhile, 
she failed to grow with him. He entertained 
largely, and the most charming men and women 
in England* She did not care greatly for them. 
Then her sister came to live with them. She 
was a beautiful woman, and a highly accomplished 
one as welL She received the distinguished guests 
and entertained them. Without doubt, she did 
this partly to conceal her sister's deilciencies and 
partly because it was natural for her to assume 
a prominent position. But by and by Mrs. Dickens 
resented most bitterly the attitude which her sister 
had assumed in her household." 

To say the least, Dickens was very injudicious. 
He did not hesitate to speak of Mary Hogarth 
as his ideal in her sister's hearing, and he com* 
plained to his friends that he and his wife were 
««not made for each other." The result was a 
separation. Dickens allowed his wife £600 a year, 
and the eldest son went to live with her. The 
other children and their aunt remained with the 
novelist. 

When an only brother who has been all his life 
the companion and adviser of an only sister 
marries, it is sometimes a heavy blow to that 
sister. This is a great testing time. If she be 
unworthy of the name of sister, she will try to 
prevent the marriage merely for selfish reasons; 
or, if she cannot do this, will vent her disappoint- 
ment upon her sister-in-law. Not so a true sister. 
Forgetting self, she only asks : '* Will this marriage 
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make my brother happier?" If she have reason 
to suppose that it will, she takes his wife not aa a 
sister-in-law only, but as a sister. 

The selfish plan often entails the practical loss 
of a brother; but that which ia unselfish wins his 
gratitude and the warm friendship of his wife. In 
the absence of jealousy and other forms of selfish- 
ness, the brother and sister-in-law problem can 
more or less easily be solved. 

It is sad when no better feeling exists between 
relations-in-law than a sort of bad-tempered under- 
standing ; but surely this should be improved uiK>n 
and not acquiesced in as inevitable. Even if they 
have to force themselves to be polite and courteous 
they should do so. If there is more intercourse 
between them than is expedient, familiarity should 
not be allowed to produce contempt. 

Women are fond of power, and this feeling often 
urges a mother or sister-in-law to try to exercise- 
authority in the house of a married son or brother. 
When she does this she should not be astonished 
if the wife, however young, talks to her as the 
negro pilot did in the following true little anec- 
dote. This pilot had in the American War of 
Independence safely navigated a British ship of 
war into an important position through a narrow 
channel. At the moment of the greatest danger 
Sir James Wallace, the captain, gave some orders 
on the quarter-deck, whereupon the pilot, thinking 
his privilege infringed upon, calmly tapped Sir 
James upon the shoulder, and said, " Massa, you 
no speak here." The wife should be supreme on 
her own quarter-deck. 

A man, when asked why he became a candidate 
for the office of an Elder in the Church of Soot- 
land, answered : ** Because in the Session I oould 
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aje object." This sort of person makes a rery 
disagreeable relation-in^law. 

It may oocasionallj happen, however, that a 
mother- or sister-in-law, knowing that the happi- 
ness of a son or brother is being destroyed 
by his wife, thinks that it is her duty to find 
fiinlt. 

The more relations-in-law can put away self 
when stating their grievances, the better will be 
the result. They should find fault with sympathy, 
and remember that there is an art of putting 
things. 

And when we learn that a relation-in-law only 
tells us our faults in order to keep us from receiv- 
ing or doing an injury, the least we can do is to 
accept such wholesome blame in the same spirit as 
that which suggested it. 

When there is a quarrel between people there 
are generally faults on both sides, and this is 
nearly always true in reference to relations-in- 
law. Tact and common sense have frequently 
been absent. 

If a wife loves her husband she will be kind 
and considerate to the authors of his being and 
to the brothers and sisters who were the com- 
panions of his childhood. 

I once asked a high Indian official if I should 
answer a certain letter. He replied: ''It may 
save trouble to do so, and it seems to me that 
the best thing any one can do is to avoid 
causing friction in life." If relations-in-law did 
their best to avoid causing friction the world 
would be a happier place than it is. 

The Psalmist says that ''Gk>d maketh men to 
be of one mind in a house." When relations-in- 
law are at peace with Him, and try to serve 
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Him, they can generally keep the peace with 
each other. It is a want of the apirit of self- 
sacrifice that divides houses and sets the mother- 
in-law against the daughter-in-law and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 
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A STRONG-MINDED wife was absent from 
home for a day or two, and her dissipated 
husband invited some kindred spirits to spend 
an evening with him. The conversation turned 
on the marriage question, when the host boasted, 
** I am master in my own house ; I do not believe 
in women ruling. I do as I like, and make my 
wife submit to my rule. I am a regular Julius 
Gflssar in my house." Just then his wife came 
in, and said, '* Gentlemen, you had better go 
home, and Julius Caesar will just walk right 
upstairs with me." 

A good indication of the relations between 
married couples is the way they come into the 
dining-room of a hotel. A few arrive arm-in-arm 
and smiling at each other. Sometimes the man 
struts on before, as though he were master of 
the hotel as well as of his own house, and his 
wife follows meekly and demurely. Not so the 
woman who manages her husband; her entrance 
is dignified, even majestic, and the managed one is 
behind 

If it be asked whether a wife who has vowed 
to ob^ her husband should attempt to manage 
him, we reply, that depends upon the diaraeter 

16 
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of the husband and of the wife. If a man be 
weak and easily led, he will be managed by 
some one, and if his wife does not lead him 
right, bad friends and bad passions will lead 
him wrong. 

Asked what his wife thought of woman's suf- 
frage, a man replied: '^Not much. She belieyes 
that a woman who can't make at least one man 
vote the way she wants him to doesn't deserve 
wider influence." 

A wife should be the best friend of her husband, 
and if she is this, she has a sensitive regard for 
his character, honour, and repute. She never coun- 
sels him to do a mean or dishonourable thing, 
for she always desires to be proud of him. At 
the same time, her constitutional timidity makee 
her more cautious than a male friend. 

Miss Bird, the famous traveller, was asked, after 
her marriage, if she would not like to go to New 
Gfdnea. '' Oh yes," was the reply, ^ but I'm married 
naWf and, well — ^New Guinea is no sort of a place 
to take a man to!" 

The late Mr. Labouchere, though very rich, had 
the dislike that many clever men have of getting 
new clothes. On one occasion his wife hid a very 
old coat to prevent him wearing it A week later 
he appeared in the coat and said gleefully to a 
friend who was helping him into it, ''Tve done 
her, I've found it ! It's a bit the worse for wear ; 
my wife won't let me go out in it, but I'm very 
fond of it." Is not a wife who opposes the foolish 
whims of her husband in this way a better wife 
than one who gives in to, or even encourages, his 
eccentricities, and, by doing so, causes him to be 
thqaglit little of by those who da not know his 
real worth? 
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A wise and loving wife is like a pair of shears 
in the hands of a gardener that keeps trees and 
flowers in shape. She clips off the growths of 
marital self-conceit, folly, and sin. If he says 
anything silly she affectionately tells him not to 
be absurd. If he declares that he will do some 
rash thing she finds means to prevent his doing it. 

Many a man has been mined by professed friends 
because, when his wife, with a woman's quick 
detection of character, saw through them, and 
urged him to give them up, he would not do so. 

Only the other day I heard one woman passing 
in the street say to another, ''He's a man who 
wotdd be nothing without his wife." 

Cynics say that a wife usually makes a fool of 
a man, but how much oftener does she make a 
man of a fool I If he be inclined to be indolent 
and too fond of pleasure, she puts some of the 
right sort of ambiti<m into him. 

How much worse sermons would be if preachers 
never married I One clergyman known to me 
preaches excellent matter, but his manner spoils 
it. He makes grimaces, and has many awkward 
tricks which cause people to laugh. Of course he 
is a bachelor. Another clergyman preaches very 
well when his wife is in church, and very badly 
if she be absent from home. He fears her more 
than he fears God. 

I know a man who was so improved in a short 
time by his wife that it was as if he went on his 
honeymoon an ass and came back a horse. 

Sir James Mackintosh was tenderly managed 
into morals and success by a loving wife. He 
says : ** She gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; 
she propped my weak and irresolute nature ; she 
urged my indolence to all the exertions that have 
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been usefal or creditable to me; and she was 
perpetually at hand to admonish my heedlessness 
and improYidence* 

Something can almost always be done to at 
least improve a bad husband, and she is a true 
heroine who, instead of only helplessly regretting 
her marriage, does that something. Even if it is 
no other nse, the attempt of a wife to reclaim a 
husband prevents the grossness of his nature from 
dragging her down. 

It is necessary that she should make him respect 
her ; she may not be able to do this by her wisdom 
and cleverness, but she can do so in the long run 
by patience, by not answering back, and, gene- 
rally, by letting the man see that she is doing her 
best to improve herself as well as him. 

"What knowest thou, O wife, whether thotf 
shalt save thy husband?** A man said, ''I have 

a good wife, but she is a d Methodist.** One 

night he brought some friends to his home for 
supper. The servant told him that her mistress 
was in bed. **Tell her,** was the reply, "to get 
up and prepare supper.** She did so, and the 
guests could not help rmnarking on her patience. 
She said, ** I have a bad husband who is going to 
hell, and I think it my duty to make his jwesent 
life here as happy as possible.** Hearing theee 
words was the means, under God, of turning 
the husband to a better life. 

There is one way in which a wife will never 
reclaim a bad-tempered, idle, dissipated husband, 
and that is by nagging at him. This puts a man's 
back up, and makes him harder and more obsti- 
nate. Husband-nagging is as cruel and useless as 
wife-beating. 

A fashionable physician lately wrote an article 
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to show that aa oooasional day in bed is an -ez- 
oallent tonie. It certainly is an instrument of 
hnsband management that no pnident woman will 
neglect- If her hnsband be such a brute that he 
will not think, say, and do everything that his 
better-half wishes, there is nothing else for it but 
to take to bed and remain there until the " male 
trash " comes to his senses. 

There are objections, however, to the use of this 
weapon. The malingerer may gain her point by 
moaning, but a husband does not respect a wife 
who makes imaginary ailments a plea for being of 
little use though a good deal of importance. He 
must be convinced that her object is to make the 
most of him, and not the most out of him. 

Nor is "a woman's gift of commanded tears'* 
more efftcacious. Men are not cried out of bad 
habits. Tears irritate a heartless man, and a man 
who has a heart dislikes a woman who trades on 
his gentleness. Five minutes of rage, even though 
a simulated one, may do more to reclaim a man 
than a whole year of nagging and weeping. 

The following injunction to wives was given by 
a famous teacher of ancient India: "You must 
learn how to get angry, because by too much 
anger life is spoiled, and, without anger, love is 
not possible." 

The woman who has learned how to get angry 
knows also how not to do so, and is always ready 
to sympathize and encourage. Now and then she 
has a straight talk with her husband, but never 
when he is busy, or hungry, or tired, or vexed. 
She has a firm will, but she conceals it gracefully. 

To a mass meeting for women, Creighton, then 
Bishop of London, spoke about the need of wives 
studying the tempers of their husbands so as to 
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AToid the quarrels whidk ''do eo miieh to degrade 
and debaee the whdto of Uf e. The great oement 
of family life ie dieerfiiliiafle, eontentedneas, and 
good-humour; it ia a qoiety peaceful dispoeition 
which makes yoa osafol to husband and ehildren 
• • . your husband has to be taken care of, just 
as mudi as your youngest baby." 

It was said of the Irish Saint Patrick that he had 
** a blow for the bad, a smile for the glad, and a 
tear for the sad.** A good wife is like the saint. 
She may not give literal blows when her husband 
is bad, but she administers her own kind of casti- 
gation, and she always has a smile or a tear for 
him when he is glad or sad. 

Lord Byron's Talet is reported to have said that 
''Any woman could manage my lord except my 
lady.** What could her placid ten^perament con- 
jecture of a man whom she saw, in one of his fits 
of passion, throwing a favourite watch under the 
fire and grinding it to pieces with a poker? Or 
how could her cons^nous virtue tolerate the nine 
executions for debt which took place in het hus- 
band's house during the year she lived with 
him? 

When a woman becomes frightened of her 
husband she can no longer manage him. The 
way to keep a dog from biting is to face him, and 
the way for a wife to make her husband respect 
her IB never to be afraid of hinL He despises the 
weak person who is always endeavouring to avoid 
exciting his anger towards herself or his children. 
If a woman married to a hard, unsympathetic, 
sarcastic man allow him to get on her nerves she 
will soon get out of his heart If she be frightened 
into falsehood or acquiesce in what she knows to 
be wrong because of ** anguish of heart and heavy 
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bondaget" no one will r^roaob her so mueh at 
tihe man whom in this way she tries to conciliate. 

It is a mistake to become the slave of a hus- 
band's whims and caprices. The woman who does 
this loses his respect* and makes him a bully. She 
ought to demand, and even insist upon receiving, 
that attention, consideraticm, and help which every 
woman, much more a wife, may claim from a man. 
A man loves a woman more, and is more ready to 
be influenced by her, if, instead of fetching and 
carrying for him, she take service from him as 
a matter of course. 

Unselfishness in a wife, when unwise and short- 
sighted, makes a husband selfish and nnchivalrous. 
Better the American style of wife, who exacts 
every attention. An American remarked to his 
wife, ** I would rather be right than be the Presi- 
dent" She replied : ** You'll never be either." *' A 
lion roars loudest in his own forest,** and '* a cock 
crows shrillest on his own dung-heap ** ; but the 
average Amwican expects to roar and crow in his 
home as little as he expects to rule his country. 

An Englishman asked an American if this 
queenly rule was doing his countrywomen good. 
He replied, "Well, looking at it from the point 
of view of their immortal souls, I am not so sure, 
but it is doing the American men a lot of good.'* 

The principle that what is good for the goose 
is not bad for the gander is a sound one. We 
know a wife who cured her husband of tippling 
and staying away from home by means of it 
He was fond of money and grudged every penny 
that he did not spend upon himself. When, 
therefore, he indulged in ''nips,** his wife would 
order champagne for herself and friends. If he 
went on excursions or to places of amusement 
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wiUiout inviting her to aooompany hirnit she neither 
lectured nor cried, but started herself* with all 
the children, on some expedition. Finding that 
in this way he was always paid with his own coin* 
or, rather, punished by the loss of it, he became 
a model husband* 

At Steinach, Canton of Sti Oall, Switzerland, 
a young woman whose husband was unable to 
tear himself away from his favourite caf4 in the 
evenings, and was always very late for dinner, 
took the dinner and '* planted'* it before her 
husband and friends while they were playing 
cards in the caf& ** Continue your game as long 
as you like, but don't return home and disturb 
me, for I am going to bed," she said, and walked 
out of the cafd. The husband had to pass the 
night in the streets, as his wife refused to allow 
him to enter tiie house. 

We do not believe, with Mrs. Malaprop, that 
''^Tis safest in matrimony to begin with a little 
aversion," but we are sure that there are low 
natures who do not know how to appreciate love, 
and who, like some dogs, behave better when not 
too well treated and petted. Probably this is 
the reason why many love matches end in separa- 
tion. Certainly a wife ought to love her husband, 
but he may value her more if she hide her heart 
from him and do not let him know how dear 
he is. 

At the same time wives ought not to forget the 
arts they used to please them when their husbands 
were ozdy their lovers. 

Before marriage, a girl speaks to her lover with 
her eyes ; after marriage with her tongue, and in 
other respects her manner is generally less winning. 
Such a change is not absolutely necessary, and may 
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loaBon her power of managing him. Bven to allow 
him about onoe a year to be in the right, and to 
admit that he knows something, need not destroy 
domestic happiness. 

Withoat being extravagant, a wife should dress 
well, for that adds to her self-respect; and the 
more she thinks of herself the more will her 
husband think of her. She must always make 
the stupid man feel that she is his better half, 
and that it was rather a oome down in the world 
for her to many him. Why should not a wife 
dress as prettily in order to please her husband 
as she did when that individual was only her 
lover? The natural thing for women is to dress 
to please men, and this they used to do, but now 
th^ dress to outvie one another. No man will 
be reclaimed by a matron whose everyday toilet 
suggests a feather bed tied round with string and 
whose house is cheerless and uncomfortable. 

And the brute must be fed. Many men have no 
hearts but all have stomachs, and can be managed 
or mismanaged through them. 

A wife ought either to cook for her husband, 
or to see that cooking is properly done by a 
servant. And she can do even better than this, 
she can cook the good man himself. **Gook 
a husband I Is this possible?** Oertainly, and it 
is the highest attainment of the culinary art. 
A good many husbands are spoiled in the cooking. 
Some wives blow them up as if they were bladders. 
Others keep them constantly in hot water ; others 
let them freeze by their carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. Some keep them in a stew of irritating 
ways and words. Others roast them. Some keep 
them in pickle all their lives. Instead of doing 
this, make, O wife, a clear, steady fire out of love. 
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aeataees, and eheerfulnefls. Set your husband 
near this as seems to agree with him. If ha 
sputters and fizzes do not be anxious; soma 
husbands do this until they are quite done. Add 
a little sugar in the form of kisses, but no vinegar 
or pepper on any account. Spice must be used 
with great care. Do not stick any sharp insiara- 
ment into him to see if he is becoming tender. 
Stir him gently occasionally, lest he lie too flat 
and close to the kettle, and so become useless. 
Cooked in this way you will find him very 
digestible, agreeing nicely with you and the 
children. 



It 



Ah, wsstefol womui ! — she who msy 

On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 

How has she cheapen'd ParadiBe ; 
How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoird the bread and spill'd the wine. 
Which, spent with due, respectiTe thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine. ** 
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HELPMEETS 

LORD BEAC0N8FIELD said that all women 
should many and no men, and even in these 
days of advanced feminism most women think 
that husbands are some use. It is men who are 
at times sceptical of the help given by wives. We 
will try to remove such doubts by giving in this 
chapter some well-known instances of men being 
happier and more useful because they had wives* 

Sir Samuel Bomilly gave the experience of 
many successful men when he said that there 
was nothing by which through life he had more 
profited than by the just observations and the good 
sense of his wife. 

Considering how weak the health of Charles 
Darwin was, he would probably not have been 
able to make his fruitful discoveries if he had 
not had a wife and children who saved him from 
trouble, and gave to him the leisure of a very 
happy home. 

Maaij of our best literary men would not have 
done the work they did if it had not been for 
their wives. These helpmeets, by managing for 
them the practical business and social conven- 
tionalities of life, enabled them to pursue their 
work in peace and comfort. 
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The power of a literary man is doubled when hie 
gets a clear-headed, sensible wife, who shields bis 
sensitiveness against disagreeable things, who acts 
like one of those cushions that sailors put do^wn 
the side of a vessel to keep it from jarring too 
roughly against the dock. 

The French writer, Alphonse Daudet, had 
determined to remain a bachelor, because he 
was afraid that if he made a wrong step in 
marriage he might dull his imagination ; but, on 
being introduced to Mademoiselle Julie Allard, 
who loved literature and was a charming writer 
and critic herself, his fear was removed. The 
union proved a very happy one, and the picture 
of the two at work is an attractive bit of 
biography. "She has been," isays his brother, 
''the light of his hearth, the regulator of his 
work, alia the discreet counsellor of his inspira- 
tion. Where is not a page that she has not 
revised, retouched, and enlivened ; and her 
husband bore witness to her devotion and 
indefatigable collaboration in the dedication of 
'Nabob,' but she would not allow this dedication 
to appear." 

Once Daudet had a sentimental and dramatic 
scene with his wife, concerning whieh he re- 
marked: "This seems, my dear, like a chapter 
that has sUpped out of a noveL** "It is mora 
likely, Alphonse," was the reply, "to form a 
chapter that will slip into one." 

And with all this, Madame Daudet excelled as 
a housewife. There was no Bohemian irregularity 
in her home. Daudet's visitors, when they left, 
have often been heard to exclaini* "What a capital 
mEe he must have 1" 

Fenimore Cooper became a novelist through his 
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wife's challenge. One evening, while reading a 
noveHf he threw it down, saying, " I believe I could 
write a better book myself." ''Let me see you 
do ity" said his wife, with a smile. In a few days 
he had written several chapters of *' Precaution," 
which, when finished, he published at his own 
expense. The novel attracted little attention, but 
it gave Cooper an inkling of his capacity for 
story writing, and the '^Spy,** his next novel, 
appealed so strongly to the patriotic sympathies 
of his countrymen that it becaine a great success. 
^/Hawthorne, too, was mduced to write the 
'* Scarlet Letter" by a remark of his wife, and 
he acknowledged that but for the domestic 
environment which she supplied he could not 
have produced his contributions to American 
classics. WLike Mrs. Carlyle and some other wives 
of literary men, Mrs. Hawthorne kept house so 
well that the digesticm and temper of her husband 
were not unnecessarily disturbed. 

It might be thought that an ''autocrat of the 
breakfast-table" could not be a married man; 
but this Oliver Wendell Holmes was for forty- 
eight years. A friend thus describes the sharer 
of his home: "Mrs. Holmes was not a literary 
woman, but she was a woman of education and 
refinement} and no one who has ever visited the 
author's home will forget the gracious charm of 
his wife's presence. She was a small, dainty 
woman, with manners of old-fashioned cordiality; 
and yet with all her gentleness, she stood as a 
breakwater between her husband and the prying, 
pushing world." 

Charles Kingsley met his future wife when he 
was twenty years of age. He was at the time full 
of doubts about religion, and his face, with its 
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miflatisfled, hungering look^ bore witness to the 
state of his mind. He told her his doubts, and ahe 
told him her faith, and the former were dispelled 
by the latter. Like many other eminent men* he 
attributed his snooess to the sympathy and in- 
fluence of his wife, saying that but for her he 
never oould have become a writer. 

Oreat was the loss to Mr. Thomas Hardy when 
his wife died. She urged him to exchange the 
profession of architecture for that of literature. 
When he wrote his first novel, "Desperate 
Remedies," she copied out the entire work from 
his manuscript and sent it to the publisher. As 
part of her work, she kept herself well posted up 
in the literature of the day, and her husband con- 
stantly drew upon her knowledge. She was, too, 
'* a genius for the comfortable " in the management 
of her home. 

It is often the case when you see a great man, 
like a ship, sailing proudly along the current of 
renown, that there is a little tug, his wife, whom 
you cannot see, but who is directing his move- 
ments and supplying the motive power. This 
truth is illustrated by the lives of Burke, Daniel 
O'Connell, Lord Beaeonsfleld, Prince Bismarck, and 
several other statesmen. 

Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, 
married upon prospects only. One day he was 
criticizing the Marriage Service, and especially the 
saying of the man, ** With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow.** " When I married," he remarked, *' I 
had nothing to give my bride." ** Oh, yes, Robert, 
you had your magnificent intellect^** suggested Mrs. 
Lowe. " My dear, I did not endow you with that" 
Notwithstanding this jest, Lowe used to speak 

of the admirable qualities of his wife» 
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and of the oaarage which enabled her to tritunph 
over the many difficulties and anxious experiences 
they had passed through. 

On the occasion of his silver wedding Mr. 
Ghamberlain said of his first wife, '*She has 
sustained me by her courage and cheered me by 
her gracious companionship, and I have found her 
my best and truest counsellor." 

A lady friend once ventured to ask General 
Gordon why he had never married. The General 
answered, speaking slowly and solemnly : " I never 
yet have met a woman who, for my sake, and 
perhaps at a moment's notice, woidd be prepared 
to sacrifice the comforts of home and the sweet 
society of loved ones, and accompany me whither- 
soever the demand of duty might lead — accompany 
me to the ends of the earth perhaps ; would stand 
by me in times of danger and difficulty, and sustain 
me in times of hardship and perplexity. Such a 
woman I have not met, and such an one alone 
could be my wife." 

More fortunate was Sir Henry Lawrence. He 
did meet and marry a woman who fully realized 
even Gordon's ideal o^ what a soldier's wife should 
be. She used to go with her husband, when in 
India, not only on holiday trips but to wherever 
his work took him. She would be found in 
places where dews and fogs were so heavy that no 
tent could keep them out, and where fires had to 
be lighted constantly to frighten away tigers and 
wild elephants. She would be quite content with 
a tent some ten feet square, a suspended shawl 
separating her bedroom from the hospitable break- 
fast-table. 

All good women desire to be of use in the world, 
and this is why they are applying for employments 
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HOW TO MANAGB A WIFB 



W 



HEN we speak of managing a horse we 
mean that we use our superior intellects 
to guide and control his superior physical strength. 
But a wife is not a horse : she has an intellect as 
great, though of a different kind, as that of her 
hushand. If he is superior to her in some things 
she is superior to him in others. 

There is more spice and zest in domestic life 
when husband and wife do not think exactly alike, 
and if either of them is the stronger, it is a great 
mistake, besides being tyrannical, to try to crush 
the opinions and individuality out of the other. 
There is room in the world for both, and Gk>d 
knew what He was about when He made them 
not the same, but of a different pattern. The 
domestic adjuster who insists that everything 
shall be thought and done in the home just as 
he or she thinks it should be thought and done 
may be respected, but ought not to expect to be 
loved. 

I heard a wife the other day say that no one was 
allowed to have an opinion in her house except her 
husband. That masterful person denied this, and 
said that he was the last person to be a pope in his 
home, but from all accounts this is just what he is. 
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useless or even harmful, but he should suffer the 

folly because of her good intentions. 

Friendship closes its eyes, rather than see the 

moon decline; enmity denies that it is ever at 

the full. 
We would find fault less if we reflected that aU 

good qualities cannot exist in the same character ; 

that if there is much of any one excellency there 

must be deficiency in another ; that even the best 

and wisest people make mistakes. 
The injunction pas trop gouvemer is as much 

needed in domestic life as it is in politicaL Leave 

your wife alone and she will manage herself 

automatically. 
It is a good plan sometimes to agree with all a 

wife says and to grant everjrthing she asks for 

that is not positively wicked, like the request for 

the head of an innocent man in a charger. 

Give a child permission to buy a particular toy 
and he will cease to care for it or buy a much 
cheaper one. So, too, if a man were to say to his 
wife, ** My dear, you must want a new hat, you 
have not had one for a week; the sales are now 
on: go and have a good morning's shopping, 
here is some money for you,*' that wife would 
probably think that she could wait for another hat 
until the sales began again, and would go to the 
butcher and pay his bill with the money given to 
her. We know how an Irishman manages his pig. 
When he wants the reasonable creature to go one 
way he pretends that he wishes it to go in an 
opposite direction. 

There are women who try to rule not for the 
sake of husband and family, but to gratify a love 
of power and of opposition. They want to show 
that they have "a will of their own." How is a 
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man to prevent his home from being turned into 
a Tartams by this kind of tyrannical wifef 

Suppose that you were to catoh a Tartar, either 
one of the silently sullen sort or one whose care 
should be 

*'To oomb your noddle with a tiiree-legged stool, 
And paint your face and use you like a fool." 

Even in this abyss of misery the worst thing you 
could do would be *'to pip and whine and go 
cowering and trembUng.** Better to contrive some 
clever expedient for taming youi* shrew. Different 
cases must be differently treated. To give in to 
some shrews makes them worse. To agree with 
everything they say and do has been found useful 
in the case of others. As they take fierce pleasure 
in fighting, and rejoice to smell the battle afar off, 
to let such shrews severely alone is a terrible 
punishment. They are nothing if not in opposi- 
tion« and become sad and submissive when they 
have no one to find fault with except themselves. 

If a wife is really ill her husband should try to 
manage her into health in some such way as Robert 
Browning did. The poet married Miss Barrett, 
who seemed to be far too delicate to marry. She 
was in her thirty-fifth year imprisoned to her 
''sofa and silence" in a ''darkened room," but 
the soul*cure of hi^piness raised her almost from 
death to life. 

Mrs. Kemble, who saw a great deal of the 
Brownings at Rome, remarked that Mr. Browning 
was the only man she had ever known who 
behaved like a Christian to his wife. 

The ideal husband will follow advice such as 
that which Dr. Johnson, himself a model husband. 
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gave to Boswell just before his marriage: *<My 
dear sir, mind yoar studies, mind your business, 
make your lady happy, and be a good Christian.** 

I think I hear some impatient, fault-finding 
husband asking. Should a husband be as much 
concerned about his wife's happiness as about 
her goodness ? To this I reply, " Happiness is a 
splendid tonic, and will have more effect in 
making a wife good than all the lectures in the 
world. By all means aim at goodness for your 
wife, but bear in mind that the secret of its 
growth is the love which gladdens her heart and 
brightens her life." 

Rowland Hill used to say, '* I do not think much 
of a man's religion unless his dog and cat are 
happier for it." He who is a good Christian will 
consider that his wife should also be made happy. 

Some men are always afraid of " spoiling " their 
wives; but good treatment will never do this, 
though bad treatment very soon will. 

Theodore Parker when he married entered in 
his journal on his wedding-day the following 
resolutions : 

First — ^Never, except for the best reasons, to 
oppose my wife's wilL 

Second — To discharge all duties for her sake 
freely. 

Third — Never to scold. 

Fourth — Never to look cross at her. 

Fifth — Never to worry her with commands. 

Sixth — ^To promote her piety. 

Seventh — ^To bear her burdens. 

Eighth — To overlook her foibles. 

Ninth — To save, cherish, and for ever defend her. 

Tenth — ^To remember her always in my prayers. 
Thus, Ood willing, we shall be blessed. 
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This plan of managing a wife, which Parker 
resolved to adopts was certainly the best, for 
women are most easily managed in the way which 
one of Shakespeare's heroines suggests when she 
says: 



Tou may ride us 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spur we heat an acre.'* 

A woman, it has been said, is like tar ; only melt 
her, and she will take any form you please. We 
know, of course, that there never was a wife of a 
waspish disposition, but if ever such a phenomenon 
should appear, let her husband remember that 
"more wasps are caught by honey than by 
vinegar." 

'' Man," says Victor Hugo, ** was the conundrum 
of the eighteenth century; woman is the conun- 
drum of the nineteenth century.*' An American 
editor gallantly adds: ''We can't guess her, but 
we will never give her up— no, never.*' I quite 
agree that no man can guess woman, but that 
husband goes nearest to understanding his wife 
who loves her most and in the wisest way. And 
the more he studies her the more interesting will 
she be, and the less likely will he be to give 
her up. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

LABGB AND SMALL FAMILIES 

A MAN introduced his eight sons to an advanced 
woman with a *' mission*' in these words: 
**My wife has presented me with these sons. Do 
you not see that her mission is grander than 
yours ? ** '' Sir," she replied, surveying him con- 
temptuously, " I have seen very few men worthy 
of being reproduced eight times." Most people, 
however, are conceited enough to like to see 
themselves reappearing in children. 

A man being asked how many children he had, 
answered, *' Better than a dozen." He meant that 
he had only eleven, and that he preferred not to 
have a full dozen. Whether eleven children are 
better than twelve in a family depends upon the 
worthiness of the parents and the circumstances 
of their lives. 

What constitutes a large family? Upon this 
point there is much difference of opinion. A poor 
woman was complaining one day that she did not 
receive her proper share of charitable doles. Her 
neighbour, Mrs. Hawke, in the next court» got 
more than she was entitled to ; for ** Mrs. Hawke 
had no family — ^not to speak of ; only nine." '* Only 
nine I How many then have you ? " was the natural 
rejoinder. '* Fourteen living," she replied. 
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Of a man who had a wife like this. Burton 
remarked that she would sink his whole establish- 
ment by her fecundity. 

Some one is said to have begun a stoiy of a 
trifling adventure with the words, *'As I w^sls 
crossing Oxford Street the other day with fourteen 
of my daughters." Laughter followed, and the 
narrator never got beyond those introductory 
words. The fourteen daughters may not have 
been a laughing matter to their &tiier, though 
he spoke of them in such a contented, matter-of- 
fact way. 

We are inclined, however, to exaggerate the 
burdens of our neighbours and to ignore their 
compensations. 

People with large families seldom work per- 
ceptibly harder or deny themselves many more 
of the real comforts of life than those who have 
small families. ** It is as easy for a hen to scratch 
for a dozen chickens as for ona'* 

A family that is too small is almost as trouble* 
some as one that is too large. It may be called 
a '* large little family.'* 

A lady who, with her husband, had inspected 
most of the lunatic asylums of Great Britain and 
the Continent, found the most numerous class 
of patients was almost always composed of only 
children, whose wiUs had rarely been thwarted or 
disciplined in early life. 

To choose a wife out of a bunch was good 
advice. The man who gave it was thinking of 
the discipline in self-denial and freedom from ccm- 
oeit that is generally imparted to the members 
of large families. 

There are large families, the members of wUcb 
are often very helpful to each other. The pietore 
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of the Psalmist is attractiye : *' Thy wife shall be 
as the fruitful vine upon the walls of thy house. 
Thy children like the olive branches round about 
thy table." To see an orange-tree in full bloom, 
with its triple panoply of leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, is only equalled by the sight of a still young 
and beautiful woman with a baby in her arms and 
a grown-up daughter by her side. 

A Scotch nursery-maid was leading a little 
child up and down a garden. '*Is't a laddie or 
a lassie ? " asked the gardener. " A laddie," said 
the maid. " Weel," said he, '' Tm glad o' that, for 
there's ower mony women in the world." " Hech, 
mon," was the reply, *' did ye no ken there's aye 
maist sown o' the best crap." 

This rejoinder was more ready than correct, for, 
in reality, more boys are bom than girls. It is 
natural for parents to desire children of both sexes. 
Both are required to complete the family. Where 
there are boys only, they grow up rude, selfish, 
and unfeeling : where there are girls only, they are 
liable to become delicate and whimsical. 

An only child is much to be pitied, for the 
coddling which he generally receives develops in 
him neurotic tendencies and makes him a weak 
competitor in the struggle for existence. He is 
put out by trifles, and is deflcient in independence 
and in the practical skHl which competition with 
other children would have given him. 

From being in the constant companionship of 
grown up people an only child gets a dislike of 
those of his own age. He is shy and awkward in 
learning games; he shrinks from being made to 
feel that he is not the only one in the world. 

When an only child is delicate he is nearly 
always spoiled. When Mark Twain was a boy 

18 
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hia mother told him that it gave her great toouUe 
to bring him up. ** Ton are afraid I shotdd die/ 
suggested Mark. ^'No," replied his mother, in 
joke, ** Fm afraid you should liye." 

There are married people who only want to 
have one child, but it is a mistake to put all our 
eggs into one basket. Suppose the one child 
should die or turn out badly. A lady in my 
presence was looking with admiration at her 
beautiful only child. An old lady friend observed 
her and said, '* You must not idolize your child so 
much, and you should hare seyeral others.** 

Before the marriage of Queen Victoria, her 
uncle, the King of the Belgians, wrote to her that 
he hoped she would be a delighted and delightful 
jnaman au milieu dune beUe et nombretiee famSBU. 
Was not this a good wish? 

Bugenists tell us that they have almost con- 
clusive evidence to prove that third and fourth 
children are stronger than the first two. If this 
be the case, people should cease from race suicide 
and rejoice to have three or more children in 
their families. 

Dining at restaurants, theatre-going, motor- 
cars, week-ends at the seaside — these luxuries 
cannot be indulged in by people who have to pay 
school bills. Hence the limitation of families to 
one or two children, who are often spoiled by 
luxurious surroundings and disabled for taking 
their part in the battle of life. 

It is true that in children quality is more to be 
desired than quantity, and that the mere propa- 
gation of the human race is not in itself a good. 
The chief end of man is not simply to have '* the 
hope and the misfortune of being,** but to glorify 
Gk>d and serve humanity. Children who do 
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neither were better unborn. Certainly childless 
people have more reason to be satisfied than those 
have who bring children into the world only to 
throw them on it diseased, uneducated, and un- 
prepared for the battle of life. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 



CHILDREN NOT WANTED 



"TTTTTHOUT eneambranoe," or " Children not 
V Y wanted.*' If these words at the end of an 
advertisement of a situation vacant or of a house to 
let seem forbidding and heartless, what do they 
sound like upon the tongue of a woman ? And yet 
women in our day are not ashamed of saying that 
they do not want to have children, and that they 
like dogs better. 

When I hear of this I recall words which 
Cobbett wrote in his '^Advice to Young Men": 
** There are comparatively very few women 
not replete with maternal love; and by the by, 
take you care if you meet with a girl who 
* is not fond of children ' not to marry her by any 
means. • • • I never knew a man that was good 
for much who had a dislike to little children ; and 
I never knew a woman of that taste who was good 
for anything at alL" 

Sometimes it is the husband who does not want 
children. He fears that they might take from him 
some of the loving care of his wife, that he would 
become second with her instead of first. Such 
apprehensions are as groundless as they are 
unnatural. As a matter of fact, children bind 
together parents as nothing else can. 
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*' Welcome, little stranger I ** used to be said 
or thought when a child was bom into a home, 
but now it is sometimes received with regret or 
even anger. This feeling is barbarous and pagan, 
but it prevails, not so much amongst the poor 
as in some ** houses that are not homes" of 
so-called well-to-do people. It comes for the 
most part from love of luxury and a desire to 
escape trouble. Trouble, however, is not escaped 
by shirking a duty to human society, for Nature 
is never more grimly ironical than when she gives 
sorrow to designedly childless people with no 
alleviations or compensations. 

Speaking recently of children. Lord Rosebmy 
gave the experience of many parents when he said 
that his own children had not caused him any 
trouble, but, on the contrary, had been at all times 
a source of happiness. 

Fear makes the difficulty of bearing and rearing 
children seem greater than it is. 

It may be a question how many children there 
ought to be in a family, but there is no doubt that 
there ought to be some. Whatever parents may 
want, the need of the State is four children in each 
family, two to replace father and mother, and two 
more in order that at least one child may survive 
and increase the population. 

There is a man called Stack, of the Railway 
Hotel at Purley, Surrey, who though only fifty- 
four years of age has had ten children by his first 
wife and nineteen by his second. Nineteen of the 
twenty-nine are alive, and Mr. Stack wants every 
one of them. He told an interviewer the other 
day that no man was happier than he was when 
surrounded by his family, and that no mother is 
happier, healthier, or more active than his wife. 
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'* I think/' he said, " that one of the great evils of 
the present day is the tendency of married people 
to have no children or a very small family. It's 
all rubbish to say that people can't afford children. 
If a man has no children he si>ends his money in 
^ways less profitable to the nation." 

A nation must suffer from an artificial restric- 
tion of children by those who could produce them 
from a healthy stock, and who have the means of 
properly rearing them. It is in a serious condition 
if its better members have smaller families or no 
families at all and its least capable members are 
reckless breeders of sinners. Surely, from this 
point of view, the " lower clergy," who rear healthy 
children in simple homes, are really higher in God's 
sight and more useful members of society than are 
celibate prelates who prate about population but 
produce no progeny themselves. 

I used to see a mother frequently who did want 
offspring. She was a lioness in the Zoological 
Gardens at Dublin. When the keeper would put 
into the cage a portion of horseflesh she would 
take it up, carry it to where her cubs were lying, 
and, though very hungry herself — being fed only 
once in twenty-four hours — would not eat a morsel 
until the little ones were tired of licking it. '' It 
would be well," said the keeper one day to me, '* if 
all Christian mothers were as good as that poor 
heathen lioness." 

The cuckoo is not a model mother, and there are 
many human cuckoo mothers. There are creatures 
masquerading in the form of women who prefer 
all kinds of unsatisfying excitements and un- 
feminine occupations to thq. oddest, most useful, 
and happiest profession — that of motherhood. 
Either they object to have children at all, or 
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they giye those they haye into the exclusive care 
of servants. They never go to bid them good- 
night in bed, for at that hour cuckoo mothers 
preen their plumage for evening gaiety. 

I read lately a poem in which an unmarried 
mother thus retorted when a wealthy wife who 
*' refused the crown of motherhood" scorned 
her : 

"You defy 
The laws of Nature, and fling baby souls 
Back in the face of God, and yet you dare 
Call me a sinner I*' 

When Franklin discovered the identity of light- 
ning and electricity, people asked, " What use is 
it ? " The philosopher's retort was, *' What is the 
use of a child ? '* This latter question is not likely 
to be asked by a mother who is a natural one in 
reference to her first-bom son. She believes that 
one day he will become a good and a gp^at man. 

"A child more than aU other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man 
Brings hope with it and forward-looking thoughts. 



>t 



Every good woman is by nature a mother, and 
finds best in maternity her social and moral salva- 
tion. She is saved in child-bearing. And Words- 
worth's lines give the experience of every good 
father : 

" Oh dearest, dearest boy I my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Gould I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.*' 

Children not wanted t We should soon come to 
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nothing without them. What is a house without 
a baby ? It may be comparatively quiet, but it is 
duU. 



" Life's song, indeed, would lose its diarm, 
Were there no babies to begin it ; 
A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no little people in it." 

Children are Gk>d's apostles sent forth day by 
day to preach of love and peace. And what good 
playfellows they are! Surely the best pets for 
grown-up people. They please with *'a babbling 
heedlessness" which lures us from ourselves. 

" In an evening spent with Emerson/' says one 
-who knew him, ** he made one remark which left a 
memorable impression on my mind. Two children 
of the gentleman at whose house we met were 
playing in the room when their father remarked, 
* Just the interesting ^e.' * At what age/ asked 
Emerson, 'are children not interesting?'" He 
saw the possibilities that surround their very being 
with infinite interest. He wanted each one of his 
own children, and considered it an angel sent 
from Ood. 

So much did Herbert Spencer want children to 
love and to study that on one occasion he said to a 
mother who was a friend of his, '* Will you lend me 
some children?" The lady did so, sending two 
little girls to stay with Mm for a fortnight at 
Brighton. The books that Spencer wrote, the 
children of his brain, were poor substitutes for 
real children. 

How sad it is that while some people adopt 
children and are pleased to have even the loan of 
them, others who might have children of their 
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own do not want them, and commit race 
suicide. 

If you never wanted a child before jou will ^ve 
everything you possess to have a son or daughter 
to hold your hand when your feet touch the dark 
river of death. 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

MAKB COMPANIONS OF YOUB OBILDBBN 

ris wonderful how little some parents, even 
mothers, appreciate their ehildren. One hour 
after dinner in the twenty-four is all they care to 
see them. The children are most interesting, and 
attract strangers, and they try to gain the atten- 
tion of their parents in the prettiest ways, but the 
parents remain stupidly indifferent. I have known 
parents to stay away from home where their children 
were on Christmas Day and dine at a restaurant. 
Many of them, too, go away frequently for week- 
ends, leaving their children alone on Sundays. 

Only when children have grown up and gone 
away from home, or when death has taken them 
to the Oreat Fatherland, only then do some fathers 
and mothers know the happiness of which they 
deprived themselves when they undervalued the 
society of their children. 

''Never was I so touched,** said a friend, when 
trftlVing of his children, *' as by a remark which one 
of my girls, aged eleven years, made when last I 
took her for a walk. Looking up into my face, she 
said, * I like walking with you, father, because we 
are always such friends.* " This is a feeling parents 
should cultivate in their children. 

Livingstone, the great missionary and African 
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explorer, used to lament the fact that when his 
children were young he had not spent more time in 
playing with them. 

The father of the celebrated Maria Edgeworth 
was a g^reat student of educational systems. He 
made his children his constant oomi>anions, and 
removed them as much as iK>ssible from the influ- 
ence of servants. Writing to his friend Dr. 
Darwin, he said: "I do not think one tear per 
month is shed in this house, nor the voice of 
reproof heard, nor the hand of restraint felt." 
Many and great are the evils which result when, 
as in these rapid days, parents leave their children 
to the care of servants, and do not make com- 
panions of them. 

The time when children are most inclined to 
make a confidante of mother, pouring into her ear 
their secret troubles and aspirations, is when they 
have said their prayers at her knee, or when she 
tucks them into bed and gives them a good- 
night kiss. 

Queen Victoria considered it her duty to person- 
ally superintend the religious training of her 
children. Once, when State affairs had been un- 
usually pressing, she said, ** It is a great trouble to 
me that I cannot always hear my children say their 
prayers." 

We receive from children quite as much as we 
give. We have all too few illusions, they have all 
theirs. They doubt not the power of truth, they 
have faith in justice; they are generous and 
hopeful. Many of the noblest and most beautiful 
traits of a woman's character remain undeveloped 
until she knows what it is to have a little child 
look up in her face and say '* Mother." 

It is as true now as ever it was that '*a little 
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child 0haU lead them.** The heart of hmnaiiity 
is at bottom the ohild-heart When passing an 
institution labelled '* Home for Incurable CSiildren,'* 
liowell remarked with a smile, "That's where 
theyll be putting me some of tiiiese days.** The 
better a man is the more of the child remains 
in him. 

We ought to love our children yeiy much now* 
and enjoy as much of their companionship as we 
can. for we shall not have them long with us. Are 
they going to die? Perhaps not; but they are 
going to £^w up and be no more children. 

People run after so-called pleasures at a distance 
because they do not know that one of the purest 
and truest kinds of happiness is present to their 
hands if they would only graq;^ it. We mean the 
happiness which comes from the cultivation and 
right use of the domestic affections. 

*' I f ear, if you go to the country,** wrote Carlyle*s 
mother to him, *' we will not get so many of your 
good epistles ; they do me a great deal of good in 
comforting me in my old age ; it is like reaping my 
harvest.** Parents reap a harvest of comfort in 
their old age when they guide their children into 
right paths by living with them and for them. 



''For it fUls ths old man's hasrt with Joy 
And makm his poltM fly 
To catoh the thrill of m hsppj Toiee 
And the U|^t of s msrry sys.*' 

The widowed mother of Oeorge Washington 
used daily to gather her five children around her 
to read to them, and her note-book in which she 
wrote the maxims which guided her was pre- 
served by her famous son and frequently consulted 
by him. 

19 
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The home of the mother of tiie Weeleye had in it 
nineteen ohildren. ^dio were encouraged to Work 
and to play in healthy ways. The ^'odious noiee *" 
of the crying of children was not allowed, but there 
was no restraint on their laughter. One of Mrs. 
Wesley's rules was to converse alone with one of 
her little ones every evening, listening to their 
childish confessions, and giving counsel in their 
childish perplexities. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

PARENTS LEARNING AND TEAOHING 

ALL women, and especially mothers, should be 
health-preservers, and this work should begin 
at home. Indeed, it should begin by the house- 
mother, as the (Germans call her, taking care of her 
own health. We have come to see that in order 
to be good mothers women must be very unlike 
Mrs. Pullet, in George Eliot's '' Mill on the Floss," 
who was bent upon proving her gentility and 
wealth by the delicacy of her health and the 
quantity of doctor's stuffs she could afford to 
imbibe. 

The fact that the health of a great many 
married women is ** below par" causes much misery 
and even vice. Men do not exert themselves in 
their duties when ill-health makes their wives 
hysterical, peevish, and so incapable of looking 
after their households that there is in these the 
maximum of expenditure with the minimum of 
comfort. 

*' Ailing mothers make moaning children," so it 
is the duty of women expecting to be mothers to 
take care of their health, because of the effect this 
will have upon the children to be bom. And as 
the moral and mental nature of a child is scarcely 
less dependent on its mother than the physical, 
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mothers-to-be should keep only such states of 
mind and disposition as they would like to see 
reproduced in their children. 

It is a great mistake to think that education 
begins with school or ends with schooL It 
begins before the child is bom and continues 
until he dies. 

And the future of a child rests far more with 
its mother than with schools. Her thoughts, her 
ideals, her states of mind begin to mould the 
child's character even during ito pre-natal existence. 

If a mother is worried and irritable her children 
become duU, depressed, and also irritable; her 
husband grows discontented, and either adds to 
the general worry or seeks his pleasures out of 
doors ; and the servants, getting only cross looks 
and words, become insubordinate. In many oases 
the maternal irritability which causes this domestic 
misery is the result of disregarding some common 
law of health. 

Children show that their health is depressed 
by f retf ulness and crying, and their elders some- 
times envy them this relief. It is a bad sign when 
every one seems to be unplecusant. An old lady 
once said, ** If one person is cross, I suppose he is 
out of temper ; if two people are cross, I still think 
it may be their fault; but if everybody istsross, I 
go to my medicine chest." The fault cannot be in 
every one at once ; it is in our own tempers, that is, 
often, in our livers. 

In the management of their children's health 
some parents are guided by everybody and every- 
thing except by Nature herself. And yet a child's 
healthy instincts are what alone should be 
followed. 

Parents should learn that many of the faults of 
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ohildren proceed from errors in their physieai 
treatment. Yery often children are naughty 
because they are ** below par** and refuse to wo^rk 
at books because they have not the power. I once 
knew a negro nurse who, when the child under her 
charge got into a passion, used quietly to hand 
him a glass of water and say, ** Der, take dat." 
She was a physiologist, and knew that sudden fits 
of temper of ten proceed from physical causes. 

One of the children of Queen Victoria when 
young had a bad temper. On seeing a rage coming 
on her wise mother would send her into the 
gardens in order that she might get calm by 
looking at the flowers. 

A woman was feeding a baby a few months 
old on bits of fried fish and pickles. " Don't do 
thati" said the curate, who was visiting her. 
•• Don't do that ; it's very bad for the health of so 
young a child to get fish and pickles." The woman 
frowned and said, ** Don't you try to teach me 
how to feed babies. Why, young feller, I've buried 
seven." Probably none of the parents who read 
this are as ignorant ; still, they have much to learn. 

** Give us the charge of a child until he is seven, 
and any one may have him after," say the Jesuits, 
so much importance do they attach to early 
influence. The kind of influence that comes to a 
child in these early years emanates generally from 
its parents. 

As a rule, parents ought not to teach their 
children school lessons, for this siK>ilB the beauty 
of the parental relationship and professional 
instructors can teach better. There is, however, 
an education far' higher than that which comes 
from books that should be given by parents. 

What is this education? It is a moral and 
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not an intellectiuJ process. It does not mean 
teaching children to know what they do not know, 
hot to behaTe as they do not behaya Education 
is higher tiian emditicMi, and many of the ^ low«* 
orders ** are much better educated than are many 
of the '* higher orders."* 

Parents want their children educated to succeed 
in life* but education should not be directed to 
success in life. We do not leam that we may Uve, 
we live that we may leam. True education is m 
itself advancement in life. Our education u to fit 
us for life ; and the life of man consists of work 
and worship. 

Children should be taught to respect manual 
labour. Instead of dcring eveiything themselves 
for their children or having servants to do things 
for them, parents should encourage their children 
to do as much as possible for themselves. 

It is better to teach a child to make useful things 
than merely to drive about a ball in games. And 
the child would take as much interest in the one 
pursuit as in the other. Instruction in gardening 
should be given, for nowhere are we so near to 
God as in a garden. A good golfer lately told the 
writer that he thought it was a waste of time 
playing the game, as so much more pleasure could 
be got out of gardening. 

Then worship in the sense of Wordsworth's 
words, ** We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love,* 
should be taught. Moral education begins by 
making children dean, neat, obedient, punctual, 
well-mannered, serviceable, gentle, and friends to 
living creatures. Parents should accustom their 
children to dose accuracy of statement, and they 
should be careful never to teach them anything of 
which they themselves are not sure. 
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Admiration^ hope* and love are learned by the 
study of nature and the history of noble deeds. 

Music should be carefully taught when a child 
has a taste for it, because music, from the nurse's 
song to the military band and the lorer's ballad, 
has great influence upon life. 

If parents do not teach a child tiie dauns of duty 
and the importance of consideration and respect 
for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word 
and act, it will never learn these lessons. 

From its earliest years a child should be taught 
to consider others. In China parents are held 
responsible for the manners of their children, so 
for the credit of their parents people try to be 



What a terror with us is a hotel child 1 Its 
parents live in hotels and a public-room is its 
nursery, so the child is seldom properly controlled. 

This is the way a Lancashire mother taught her 
child to think of the feelings of other people. She 
was carrying him out of a country church because 
he cried. ** Stop," said the clergyman ; '* the child 
is not disturbing me." The mother turned towards 
the pulpit and replied: '^O ain't 'e? O ain't 'e? 
— but you are a disturbin' of 'im I " 

If a man is kind and gentle, graceful and 
deferential, he has learned it from his parents 
when a boy. A little boy who had soaked his 
handkerchief in eau-de-Cologne proudly told a 
party of friends : " If any of you smells a smell, 
that's me." The mother of a diild that smacks of 
rudeness may say, *' That's me." 

Unless a child learn from the first that its 
parents say what they mean, it will get into the 
habit of whining and endeavouring to coax them 
out of their decision, and their authority will soon 
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be gone. '* Why are yoa ao tiresome ? " a mother 
said to her small son. *' Can't you be like Johnnie, 
who sits there quietly in the comer and never 
asks for anything?" The lad only shmgged his 
shoulders and grumpily replied, ** Humph I and I 
don't see that he ever gets anything either." 

''It was Satan," said a mother to one of her 
children, ** who put it into your head to pull Blsie's 
hair." *' Perhaps it was," replied the hopeful; ** but 
kicking her shins was my own idea^" Brothers and 
sisters should be sharply checked by their parents 
when they indulge in rudeness of this kind. They 
should not be allowed to make remarks to each 
other that are painfully candid. 

There is one thing which parents should not 
shrink from teaching so that they may anticipate 
the impure instruction of servants and school- 
fellows. They should tell their childrmi simply, 
plainly, and in a matter-of-f act way how they were 
produced, and how they should keep their bodies 
in chastity so that one day they may reproduce 
themselves. 

Many parents are too negative in the manage- 
ment of their children. They tell them ten times 
what not to do, and only once what to do. Instead 
of teaching principles of conduct, they deal almost 
entirely in prohibitiona A little child who was 
being educated (if it can be called education) in 
this '* Thou shalt not " style was asked her name. 
'*Lily," she answered. *^And what is your other 
name, my dear?" '*My mother calls me Lily 
Don't." There must be prohibitions, of course, 
especially with young children ; but let ^em be as 
few as possible, and firmly enforce them. 

It takes twenty years for a mother to make a 
man of her son and twenty minutes for another 
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^woman to make a fool of him. Mothers, then, 
should teach their children how to choose the 
right sort of friends and lovers. 

Without unduly interfering with the tastes and 
faculties of their children, parents can often give 
them an inclination into a direction where they 
^will be most useful. Sir Walter Scott received 
his first bent towards ballad literature from his 
mother's recitations in his hearing long before he 
himself had learned to read. 

It was through the bias given by Mrs. Wesley 
to her sons' minds in religious matters that they 
acquired the tendency which, even in early years, 
drew to them the name of Methodists. 

One of our most eminent scholars has said that 
his success is due to the fact that from his earliest 
years his mother taught him to concentrate his 
mind upon his studies. This power of attention 
enabled him to learn twice as much as other boys 
in the same time. 

Ruskin has told us that under his mother's 
patient training he learned the great lessons of 
his life — *' peace, obedience, faith — ^these three for 
chief good ; next to these the habit of fixed atten- 
tion with both eyes and mind." In his early home 
the distinguished art critic of the future was taught 
to use his imagination and his eyes, to invent 
g^ames for himself, and turn a sort of microscopic 
gaze on fruit and flower and tree, which invested 
them all with an unfailing charm in the eyes of 
the boy observer. 
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OHAFTBB XXXIV 

TWO KINDS OF PARENTS 

THERE are two kinds of parents — ^the eareless 
one and the orer-anzious one— and it is diffi- 
eolt to say which kind is worse for a child to have. 
The former lets a child alone and does not attempt 
to alter his nature, the latter never lets him alone 
and is always interfering with Nature, 

*' I am persuaded,** said Lord Burleigh, " that the 
foolish cockering (spoiling) of some parents, and 
the oyer-stem carriage of others, causeth more 
men and women to take ill courses than their own 
Tidous inclinations.** 

It cannot be good for children to rule their 
parents as they are beginning to do in too many 
families. 

. ** A man who is learning to play on a trumpet 
and a spoiled child are two very disi^greeable 
companions.** If a mother never has headaches 
through rebuking her children, she will have 
heartaches when they grow up. And the children 
themselves will rise up and curse the carelessness 
and weakness of their mothers. They will say as 
Lord Byron said, ** Untaught in youth my heart to 
tame, my springs of life we^e poisoned.** 

'*Good parents are strict parents,** say the 
Japanese. A spoiled child goes into the world 
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with a dkpotttkm that araoses aatagonism and 
a diaraeter ineapable of oontending against 



Whfln a earalesB mother is tdd that she should 
mamtaiii disd^ine even in her nnrseiy, she replies, 
''It is too mneh tioaUe; let nurse do tiiat." 
Mothers of this slaek sort said children to school 
to be managed bj strengers at an age wlien they 
ought to haye a mother^s care. We even read in 
the newspapers of their attempting to slip away 
from re^onsibility by asking magistrates to control 
quite young children: 

Hie Empress Bugdnie allowed the Prince Im- 
perial of France to form the habit of putting 
everything off. When told« as a child, to go to 
bed or do anything else, he would plead for another 
ten minutes. It was this haUt that caused his 
deathinthe Zulu War. When told that the enemy 
were in ambush near him, he delayed instiead of 
escaping at once. 

Children never love any one the less for the 
administration of discipline if it is perfectly just 
They feel that they have a right to it, and that it is 
not well for them to be let alone to do as they like. 

A man told me lately that he had four boys, the 
eldest of whom was only twelve years of age, who 
were too much for their mother and were wearing 
her out. A mother is sure to have heartaches if, 
whatever a boy is, she lets him know that he is 
too much for her, and that she can do nothing 
with him. 

It is a great wrong to a child to think of him 
only as a play-toy. He may be great fun to his 
parents; but if he grows up irritable, exacting, 
and undisciplined, he will be anything but fun to 
himself in after-life. 
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BUT 



^ When children are *' certain sorrows and uncer- 
1 1 tain pleasures," it is generally through the fault of 
the parents. If some parents taste the stream 
^s bitter, it is very often they themselves who have 
^''^ poisoned the fountain. When their children were 
^ : very young they humoured all their caprices, and 
^ t when the charm of infancy had passed they found 
£ : them selfish, grasping, and disinclined to make any 
*% return for the pain, work, worry, and money that 
' it had been expended upon them. 

The over-anxious mother goes to the other 
extreme. She tries to regulate every action of 
*: her child. She turns it ahnost into a machine, 
z and does her best to annihilate its will. She 
r worries it about lessons, small harmless habits, 
2F and everything else, until the poor little one 
hardly knows what it is doing. She is always 
r nagging at it and thwarting it unnecessarily. 

Sometimes it is the father who does this. "If 
you would say a word of encouragement, even 
I once a week, it would be so much better for the 
boy's future.** These words a mother spoke in my 
hearing to a father, who, having too high an ideal 
of what his son should be and should know in the 
twelfth year of his age, was always finding fault 
with him. 

Children need a great deal of letting alone, but 
this sort of parent never does let them alone. He 
or she is always telling them not to do this and 
not to do that for fear of injuring their health or 
clothes. The children of the very poor are far 
better off in this respect. They can take off shoes 
and stockings when they like, make mud -pies, 
climb trees, jump about like kids and lambs, and 
generally develop themselves in their own, that is, 
in Nature's way. 

ao 
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attemptB to make a child happy and 
good may cause him to be incessantly occupied 
with himwalf, and this hinders happiness and good- 
ness. The wise parent helps but does not hinder 
natural influences. Parents are only instruments 
in the hand of God. 

When a child is bom its par^its should accept 
it, not as a plaything, much less as a nuisance, but 
as a most sacred trust — a talent to be put to the 
best account. It is neither to be spoiled nor 
buried in the earth — ^how many careless parents 
do this literally I — ^but to be made the most of for 
God and for man. 
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GHAFTEB XXXV 

MARRIAOB FAILURES 

WE hear much more of matrimonial failures 
than of matrimonial suocesses, but I believe 
that the number of the latter are more beyond 
comiMurison than those of the former. When the 
several parts of our bodies are in perfect health 
we do not feel them, or, indeed, notice them at all ; 
but the moment something goes wrong we feel, 
and cry out: "Oh, my toothl" "My poor headl** 
" My leg I ** So it is with matrimony. When hus- 
band and wife pull along happily together they 
forget themselves and each other, and do not 
speak about their happiness at all. Thus, one un- 
happy alliance makes more noise than a hundred 
that are happy. A shriek of pain is heard far 
more easily than a hum of satisfaction. Matri- 
monial failures strive and cry in the streets, while 
the successes enjoy domestic felicity at their own 
firesides, and say nothing about it. 

Those who draw prizes in the matrimonial lot- 
tery usually take the advice of Dogberry — ** Give 
€k>d tihanks and make no boast of if; whereas 
the unfortunate speculators in this game of chance 
are apt to raise their voices in lamentation, 
especially if they possess the faculty of literary 
expression. 
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Not a few men of letters have made unhappy 
marriages, and lurre not forgotten to mention the 
fact. Gtomma Donati, the wife of Dante, was a 
. shrew. Milton's first consort ran away from him 
at the end of the honeymoon, and this indaced 
him to call woman a ''fair defect of Nature.** 
Armande B^jart led Moli^re a wretched Ufe, and 
he has opened his heart to the world upon the 
subject in the '* Impromptu de Versailles.'* Every- 
bdoy knows the story of Socrates and Xantippe» of 
Cicero and Terentia, and of Gato» who extricated 
himself from his conjugal troubles by the simple 
expedient of giving his wife away. Did not Byron 
fill the whole of Europe with the story of his 
matrimonial infelicities? They find an echo in 
the following verses: 

" TSs melsiioliolj and s ISMxfal tign 

Of hmnsQ firailty» folly, also crime, 
Thst Icyve and maniage rarely can oombina. 

Although they both are bom in the same clime; 
Maniage from love, like yinegar from wine^ 

A aad, eour, aobev beverage — ^by time 
la aharpen'd from its high celestial flavour 
Down to a very homely hooaehcdd savour.** 

" Is marriage a failure?** As weU ask, Is dinner 
a failure? All depends upon the cook« the food, 
and the state of your digestion. What would you 
of a man who should say that smoking is a 
and throw away his pipe the moment it 
ceased to draw comfortably, instead of running a 
straw or wire up its stem in order to remove any 
little thing that impeded its soothing influence? 
Of course, if people* will marry too young, or with- 
out sufficient means; or, having married, if they 
will not accommodate themselves to the conditions 
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of married lif e» they will be matrimonial failures. 
Matrimony in itself is good, but there are fools 
who turn every blessing into a curse, like the man 
who said: ''This is a good rope; I'll hang myself 
with it- 

In his ceU in St. Aborsgot Monastery, Guten- 
berg dreamed that he heard a voice telling him 
that the printing press which he had invented 
ivould become an engine of evil so that men would 
curse the inventor. He resolved to break up the 
machine, but did not do so because in another 
dream a voice told him that his invention would 
do much more good than harm and would cause 
truth to triumph. What is here said of the print- 
ing press may be said of marriage. The institution 
should not be destroyed, because it is a success 
much oftener than it is a failure. 

Before marriage many persons expect too much 
from that state. When they find that their un- 
reasonable expectations are not realiased, they 
jump to the opposite extreme and pronounce 
that it is a failure. 

When is marriage really a failure? One lady 
of whom I lately asked this answered: ''When 
it lasts too long." Another lady replied to the 
same question: "When it does not last long 
enough." Who shall decide when opinions differ 
so much as this ? 

Marriage is a failure when people fancy that 
without any effort or self-denial on their part 
they can become happy by merely going to church 
and having the Wedding Service read over them. 

Marriage is a failure when a husband who was 
politeness itself in courting days thinks that any 
manners will do to show to a wife, when instead 
of asking: "What can I give to my wife in the 
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way of attention» devotion, and happiness?** h# 
only asks : " What can I get from her ? ** 

Marriage is a faUure when husband and wife 
nag and try to get the last word ; when they see 
only the worst and not the best in each otiher's 
characters ; when the husband tries to be mistress 
as well as master, and the wife will have a finger 
in every pie of her husband's business. Marriage 
is a failure when people enter the state without 
any preparation. It is a failure when a husband 
thhiks home a place to get away from, because 
his wife pays more attention to her new hat than 
to the family dinner. 

Marriage is a failure when a husband entrusts 
money to everyone except to his wife, or when 
a wife looks upon her husband as a mere re- 
mitting machine— a slot that receives money for 
her to take away. Marriage is a failure when 
a bachelor thinks that he can retcun his freedom 
from anxiety and self-regarding pleasures after 
marriage, and tack this matter on merely as an 
additional luxury, or when a girl marries only to 
be free from the restraints of girlhood. 

One of those obliging people who always remind 
us of our sins of omission wrote to me that in 
my book, *< How to be Happy though Married," I 
have not sufficiently emphasized the fact that 
jealousy is a fruitful source of domestic in- 
felicity. " I don't mean," says the writer of the 
letter, '*as it is often given way to, in an un- 
reasonable manner, but as it affects many a 
good, kind husband, whose wife, by her silly 
flirtations, makes him feel neglected; or as it 
affects the good and kind wife, who has to watch 
her husband devote his time and attention to 
some girl or woman who has taken his fancy." 
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What our obliging oorrespondent najB here ie 
▼ery true. Married people are bound not merely 
to abstain from actually preferring others to 
their partners, but even from the appearance of 
so doing. If, however, they study their happiness 
they will fight hard against groundless suspicion, 
the product of a diseased imagination. It is '^ the 
green-eyed monster which doth make the meat 
it feeds on." Unless husband and wife trust each 
other ail in all, the result will be much the same 
as if they did not trust at all. 

I have iieard of some wives who were foolish 
enough to allow themselves to grow jealous of 
the life-work of their husbands. They fancied 
that it took time and attention from themselves. 
What are we to think of that artist's wife who 
deliberately tore up on this account one of her 
husband's finest paintings? We have all read 
how Wesley's wife did all she could to hinder his 
work and make his life miserable by her unre- 
strained and perfectly unreasonable jealousy. 

A minister's wife falling asleep in church, her 
husband called out to her from the pulpit : " Mrs. 

B , everyone knows that Tdien I married you 

I got no beauty with you. Your friends know 
that I got no silver ; and if I have not got the 
grace of Ood I have indeed had a bad bargain." 
Without the grace of Ood people will not cultivate 
those qualities in the absence of which domestic 
life must prove a failure. 

But if marriage is not altogether a failure is 
it not now rather impopular ? One does not like 
to speak of statistics, because they are generally 
so unreliable; but I am told that they show a 
decrease of marrii^es during the last ten years. 
In my own circle of acquaintances, matrimony 
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does not seem to be going out of &8hion and 
becoming unpopular. Indeed, I feel in my pocket 
(a most sensitiye place) that some marriages do 
take place, for in the last few months I have 
had to give five wedding presents, and '*the cry 
is still, n^ come*' In the newspapers, too, the 
announcement of marriages occupies at least as 
much space as that of deaths. This complaint 
about the decline of marriage has been made in 
almost every age by would-be match-makers. We 
cannot marry sufficiently early and sufficiently 
often to please some people. 

When it is said that marriage is going out, 
we should ask, To what class of people do you 
refer, and to what country? Most healthy- 
minded, right-living Englishmen are willing 
enough to marry when they find the sort of 
girl they want— -and can afford. Some young 
women are such very expensive luxuries ! 

I recently asked a very observant, intellig^ent 
man if marriage was becoming unpopular, and 
he answered, *^ Certainly not, and second marria^^ 
appear to me to be getting more common." I do 
not know whether this is the true state of the 
case, and, as yet, I am not personally interested 
in second marriages. My own opinion is that 
marriage is becoming not more unpopular, but 
more difficult. 

It is said that sex hatred now exists, but there 
was little of that between the young men and 
young women who were to be seen walking and 
sitting together on the evenings of last sunmier 
at the seaside and other places 

The sort of marriages which we trust and 
believe are becoming less conunon, as people get 
better educated and more thoughtful, are the 
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marriages of very young people, on ''nothing a 
"weekf and that oertam — ^very!* Young men are 
beginning to see that it is no proof of love 
to marry a girl whom they cannot support 
proi>erIy. 

And they are now being supplied with so many 
kinds of cheap co-operative comforts at clubs and 
elsewhere that they are not obliged to many 
merely to have their dinners looked after and 
buttons sewn on their shirts. And young women 
have now so many ways of earning a living that 
they are saved from tine misery and degradation 
of marrying merely for a home. 

Still, we do not believe that even the most 
ingenious invention of studs and other bachelor's 
comforts will ever so far drive human nature 
out of young men as to make them indifferent 
to marriage. Nor is the most "independent** 
woman any more than a woman whose desire 
is for a husband, even though there may be a 
possibility of his ruling over her. Women may 
grow newer and newer, but they will never be 
so new as to really despise the old, old story; 
and no woman sits long among the scomers of 
men who feels by anticipation little children 
tugging at her skirts. 

A certain class of young men, and even of 
young women, affect to consider matrimony as 
a silly old institution, suited only to their grand- 
parents ; but nine out of ten of them, when they 
fall in love, get up and walk meekly to Hymen's 
altar. 

It is a very good thing that, as a rule, girls no 
longer look on marriage as their only career and 
means of support, and that men are not now 
forced to marry merely to obtain a cooking and 
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wwing maohine, for both sexes can now wait 
and ehoose their life-partners. ■ 

'*Are the joang ladies of the present day fit | 
for wives?** asked a lecturer of his andienoa 
** They are fit for husbands,** responded a feminine 
voice ; ** but the difBculty is that you men are not 
fit for wives.** So it is that either sex blames the 
other for the alleged unpopularity or failure (tf 
marriage. 

If Dr. Johnson were alive, he would have litde 
patience with tibe present-day talk about the un- 
popularity and the failure of marriage. Aooord- 
ing to him, marriage is the best state for man in 
general, and every man is a worse man in pro- 
portion as he is unfit for the married state. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI 

OOURTINQ AFTER MARRIAOB 

PEOPLE are generally advised to begin married 
life as they mean to go on; but it is more 
important that they should go on as they begin. 
Sometimes they do, and then the ''wife" may 
become ^Mearer than the maid/* 

There is a love that is feverish, violent, and full 

of profession; but, having gained its object, its 

force is exhausted. It cannot endure in the hour 

of trial. If beauly, health, and wealth shoidd 

fail, it would fail. How different is true love I It 

is sympathetic in every state. The rosy time of 

courtship is not degraded by its decline. When 

the flowers begin to fade, and when the winter of 

life is come, it loves its object till life is extinct, 

and then it longs for reunion in a better world. 

"In 33 per cent, of marriages passion settles 

down into a tranquil affection. In 50 per cent, it 

sinks into sheer indifference (husband and wife 

getting used to each other as to other habits). In 

the remaining 17 per cent, it develops into dislike." 

Whether they agree with this estimate or not, 

experienced married people will be content with 

*' tranquil affection.** To keep even this, however, 

they must court each other after marriage. 

A lecturer on marriage, after telling wives to 
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make their husbands speak to them as they speak 
to strangers* went on to advise husbands to kiss 
their wives as they did in courting days. An old 
man, meeting the lecturer the following day, said, 
** That about kissing in your lecture was all non- 
sense. When I went home and put my arm round 
my old woman to kiss her, she pushed me from 
her and said, * What's gone wrong with you, you 
old fool?'" 

That softening of the heart should have been 
mistaken for softening of the brain showed hoi^ 
lamentably deficient the husband had been in 
courteous manifestation of affection. Too feiiv 
kisses and too much fault-finding. It is not 
enough to love, the love must find expression. 

How shall a man retain his wife's affections ? 
Is it by not returning them ? No ; but by loving 
her, and telling her from time to time that he 
loves her. 



" You've a neat little wife at home, John, 
As sweet as you wish to see ; 
As faithful and gentle-hearted. 

As fond as a wife can be, 
A genuine home-loving woman. 
Not caring for fuss and show ; 
She's dearer to 700 than life, John — 
Then kiss her and tM h§r so." 

An old man's wife was getting into a carriage, 
and he neglected to help her. " You are not as 
gallant, John, as when you were a boy I" she 
remarked. ** No," was the reply, ** and you are not 
as buoyant as when you were a gaL" After some 
years an ordinary husband does not hold his wife 
on his knees as much as when he first married, 
and she probably sits on him more. 
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Many husbands and wives, however, become not 
less but more kind and attentive to each other as 
the years pass. It was through the eyes of his 
i^if e that Huber, the great authority on bees, who 
ifvas blind from his seventeenth year, conducted 
his observations and studies. He went even so far 
as to say that he should be miserable were he to 
regain his eyesight. ** I should not know,** he said, 
'* to what extent a person in my situation could 
be beloved; besides, to me my wife is always 
young, fresh, and pretty.'* 

There are husbands and wives with good sight 
for other things who are blind to the ravages 
vvhich time makes on their partners. They see 
each other as they did in courting days and their 
love remains as strong as ever, because of the help 
and kindness they receive and give. 

Of the poet Moore it was said that his wife 
** received from her husband the homage of a 
lover from the hour of their nuptials to that of 
his dissolution.** 

It is painful to think in how many cases a 
8^0veetheart ceases to be treated as such by her 
husband, only because she has committed the 
indiscretion of marrying him. There are men 
with whom all the pleasure of love exists in its 
pursuit, and not in its possession. When a 
woman marries one of this class, he seems almost 
to despise her from that day. Having got her 
into his power, he begins to bully her. 

A true man, not to say an ideal husband, acts in 
an opposite way to this. If he was polite in 
courting days, he considers that more and not less 
deference is due to the same individual, now that 
she has left a happy home and entrusted herself 
to his care. If he could check temper when he 

21 
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if, of course, Uiey do it with their own wives and 
husbands. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, author of ** The Navigator," 
a book once famous, has told us that whenever 
his wife came into his presence he tried to express 
to her outwardly something of the pleasure that 
it always gave him. A navigator, that, worth 
following I 

The marriage which b^ins with a kiss and ends 
with a curse is a tragedy. People should continue 
after marriage those tender, winning ways that 
were so effective when they were courting. In all 
other investments a man doubles and trebles his 
property by fresh improvements or new invest- 
ments, but marriage often becomes bankrupt 
because the principal is not put out to interest. 
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replied the prisoner. Missus, howeyer, is not a 
bus. 

Why should a man, before marriage, talk much 
of his heart, and after it only of his liver? In 
ancient Athens a newly-married couple ate a 
qidnce together, in token, as this fruit' was a 
sjrmbol of good will, that their conversation should 
be mutually pleasant. 

A human heart, that most valuable thing in the 
ivorld, has been won by courting ; will it not be 
lost if all playfulness and sweets of love disappear 
in a few years ? The fact is, love even more than 
friendship needs to be kept in repair. In courting 
days before marriage there is demonstrative 
affection (too much of it, in the opinion of unsym- 
pathetic lookers-on) and self-sacrifice, and where 
these are continued after it, the result is conjugal 
felicity. 

After Carlyle's marriage, his friend Jeffrey 
wrote to him : *' Take care of the fair creature 
who has trusted herself so entirely to you. Be 
gay and playful and foolish with her, at least as 
often as you desire her to be wise and heroic 
with you."* 

This advice should be taken to heart by some 
people who are earnest and well-meaning, but 
hard. If they had more human nature, and 
humour and play in them, their marriage would 
be happier and their children would turn out 
better. A man came into a room of a house 
belonging to people who had been married eight 
years. The wife looked out from under the table 
and said : ** Don't tell where I am, as George and 
I are playing hide-and-seek." Were they playing 
the fool ? No, but courting after marriage, which 
is one of the wisest things men and women can do. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 



SWBBTHBART OOUPLBS 



WE are so often aasured nowadays that 
marriage is a failure that it was quite 
refreshing to read lately a letter in a newspaper 
which concluded as follows: "I have gone over 
the boundary line of fifty, my wife is four years 
younger, and to-day she is 'my sweetheart, my 
wife,' and she tells me I am stiU her 'king 
among men."* 

We ourselves know many couples — ^perhaps, 
indeed, the majority of those with whom we are 
acquainted — ^who might be described negatively as 
*' married, but not unhappy,** but here is a man 
who retains even the enthusiastic feelings of a 
sweetheart for his wife. 

Shakespeare says that men are *' April when 
they woo and December when th^ wed." If 
this be a rule, it is one to which there are many 
exceptions. Not a few women can say of their 
husbands what the wife of the celebrated actor, 
Oarrick, said of hers : ** He never was a husband 
to me : he was always a lover.** 

*' There is real love just as there are real ghosts. 
Every person si>eaks of it : few persons have seen 
it.** This cynical remark of De Rochefoucauld is 
certainly not true in reference to love before 
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marriage, and ihe existence of love after it rests 
on far better evidence than the existence of 
ghosts. I have never seen a ghost, bat I have 
often seen love surviving matrimony. I have seen 
hnsband-lovers and sweetheart*wives. 

It is often said of matrimony that those who are 
in it wish to get out, and those who are out of it 
want to get in, but do we not all know very many 
husbands and wives who, if the door of the insti- 
tution were left unclosed, would not go out of it? 

La Bruy^re says that no married people ever 
pass a week without wishing at least once that 
they were unmarried. If divorced, however, 
would not most of these people be willing to 
re-marry? 

**Out of the strong came forth sweetness,'* 
might be said of 'many famous soldiers in refer- 
ence to their domestic life, The wife of OUver 
Cromwell was a very commonplace woman, but 
her husband never ceased to love her, and thirty 
years after their marriage he wrote to her (the 
day after the battle of Dunbar) : ** Truly, if I love 
you not too well, I think I err not on the other 
hand too much. Thou art dearer to me than any 
creature ; let that suffice." 

The letters which the great Duke of Marl- 
borough wrote to his imperious wife, Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, from the campaigns in 
which he was engaged, were as truly love-letters 
as any that were ever written by the most 
romantic before marriage. 

What his wife was to Lord Lawrence may be 
seen by the following anecdote. He was sitting 
in his drawing-room at Southgate with his sister 
and others of the family ; all were reading. 

Looking up from the book in which he had 
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been engrossed, Lawrence discovered that his wife 
had left the room. 

*' Where's mother?** said he to one of his 
daughters. 

** She's upstairs," replied the girl. 

He returned to his book,%nd, looking up again 
a few minutes later, put the same question to his 
daughter, and received the same answer. Once 
more he returned to his reading: once more he 
looked up, with the same question on his lips. 
His sister broke in with : 

''Why, really, John, it would seem as if you 
could not get on five minutes without your wife I " 

" That's why I married her," he replied. 

It was to this admirable woman that Lawrence 
whispered with his dying breath : 

'' To the last gasp, my darling I " 

The great American general, ''Stonewall" 
Jackson, was as constant in love as he was in 
war. His letters to his wife run over with 
affection. He addresses her as his "pet," his 
"darling," his "sunshine," and his "little some- 
body," as if he would wrap her in a veil of 
mystery. 

Daniel O'Connell, in what he called "a love- 
letter of an old husband," assured his wife that 
he was as romantic in his love as he was on the 
wedding-day long ago when she put her not un- 
willing hand into his. 

After many years of married life, writing to 
his wife from the seaside, where he had gone in 
search of health, Charles Kingsley said: "This 
place is perfect; but it seems a dream and im- 
perfect without you. I never before felt the 
loneliness of being without the beloved being 
whose every look and word and motion are the 
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keynotes of my life. People talk of love ending 
at the altar . . . fools I *' 

Poets are an irritable race» but some of them 
made good husbands. The poet and divine, Jolm 
Donne, who became Dean of St. Paul's in 1621, 
married a daughter of Sir George Moore without 
the consent of her parents, and in consequence 
was told by his father-in-law that he was not to 
expect any money from him. The doctor went 
home and penned the pithy note : " John Donne, 
Anne Donne, undone," which he sent to the gentle- 
man in question, and this had the effect of restor- 
ing them to favour. 

As it turned out, however, Donne and his wife 
were anything but undone by their marriage, for 
they were a sweetheart couple until Mrs. Donne, 
who was '* the delight " of her husband's eyes, and 
"the companion of his youth," died at the birth 
of her twelfth child. 

*' And what did you see ? ** one was asked who 
had been into the Lake Country and had gone 
to Wordsworth's home. " I saw the old man," he 
said, " walking in the garden with his wife. They 
were both quite old, and he was almost blind, but 
they seemed like sweethearts courting, they were 
so tender to each other and attentive." So, too,. 
Miss Martineau, who was a near neighbour, tells 
us how the old wife would miss her husband, and 
trot out to find him asleep, perhaps, in the sun, 
run for his hat, tend hun, and watch over him till 
he awoke. 

A friend was talking to Wordsworth of De 
Quincey's articles about him. Wordsworth 
begged him to stop ; he had not read them, 
and did not wish to ruffle himself about them. 
''Well," said the friend, *'I11 tell you only one 
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thing he says, and then we'll talk of other things. 
He says your wife is too good for you." The old 
poet's dim eyes lighted up, and he started from 
his chair, crying with enthusiasm: "And that's 
true I There he's right ! " his disgust and con- 
tempt visibly moderating. 

The poets Thomas Moore and Thomas Hood 
were happy though married. It is true that the 
enemies of the former said that he preferred the 
company of aristocrats to that of his wife, but 
this was a calumny. Whatever amusement he 
might find in the grand society in which he 
mixed, he always returned to his wife, "his 
Bessie," and children with a fresh feeling of 
delight. 



**And one dear home — one saving ark 

Where love's true light at last I*ve found 
Shining within, when aU is dark 
And comfortless and stormy round.'* 

Referring to the obscurity of much of Brown- 
ing's poetry, Wordsworth said, when he heard 
that the poet was going to marry the poetess. 
Miss Barrett, '' I hope they'll understand one 
another." 

Certainly Mrs. Browning did think that she 
understood her husband, for she wrote to a ) 

friend : 

*' Nobody exactly understands him except me, 
who am in the inside of him and hear him 
breathe." 

If it is a risk to marry a poet, it seemed to Miss 
Barrett's friends a tempting of Providence and a 
doubling of this risk for two of the irritable pro* 
fession to wed. Contrary to the expectations of 
all, the result was exceptional happiness. 
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that he wrote to her during the days of 
courtship, so that, as she said, she might he " better 
able to do justice to her interpretation of the spirit 
of his work." 

The contemplation of Nature's calm and orderly 
working exercises a soothing influence upon her 
students, and perhaps this is why there have been 
so many good husbands amongst celebrated 
scientists. The union between Faraday and his 
wife continued unbroken for forty-six years, the 
love of both of them remaining as fresh, as 
earnest, and as heart-whole as in the days of 
their youth. 

James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam- 
hammer, did not hammer his wife with it. He 
was the opposite of a nagging husband, whose 
wife remarked to me, *'My husband is always 
hammering at me." Nasmyth so treated his wife 
that he could say of her and of himself, " Forty- 
two years of married life find us the same devoted 
* cronies ' that we were at the beginning." 

Another case of love not being " made a vague 
regret," of souls dreaming of heaven, and not 
being mistaken, is furnished by the marriage of 
the mother of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
who thus wrote to David Garrick : '' It will to- 
morrow be one-and-twenty years since Lord 
Spencer married me, and I verily believe that we 
have neither of us repented of our lot from that 
time to this." 



<C ( 



Dear Love,' he said, that mommg long ago, 
* Where Life may lead the wisest cannot know, 

Or through what changing weather. 
If I could choose, no cloud should dim the sky.' 
She smiled. ' WhtU matter where the road nuvy Ue, 
80 we two waMc together?* 
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Detr Heart,' he oaid, when they had joomeyed far. 
And the cahn radiance of the evening star 

Above the hills was shining, 
'The road was rough, and Life, the master, taught 
Leesons with bitter wisdom sometimes fraught. 

Beyond our hearts' divining. 



•< • 



Tet good has sometimes come from seeming ill. 
And Love unchanging led us safely still 
^Hirough storms and sunny weather.' 
She smiled. * What matter though the road toere roughs 
The leeeone bitter 7 Thie toots Joy enough. 
That toe houce teaJked together.' " 



CHAPTER XXXVni 

THB DIVORCB OF DEATH 

WHILE some married people look forward to 
the new f acilitieB for diyorce which the law 
is asked to give, others dread the approach of death 
chiefly because it will separate them, in this world 
at least, from their life-partners. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, when a girl, loved her family 
so dearly that she used to wish that when they had 
to die, two large walls might press towards each 
other and crush them all, that they might die 
together and be spared the misery of parting. 
Loving husbands and wives can sympathize with 
this wish. 

A friend of the writer's lately remarked to an 
old man, ^ Tou seem to begrudge every moment 
that you are absent from your wife." ** Indeed I 
do," replied the old man ; ** we have now been 
married forty-six years, and I feel that we shall 
before long be separated, so I try to make the 
most of the time that remains." 

In all ages the anticipation and the reality of 
separation have been the greatest and sometimes 
the only sorrow in the lot of united couples. 



•« 



To knoWt to esteem, to love — and then to part, 
Make up life** tale to many a feeling heart r 
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When Sir Albert Morton died, his wife's grief 
was such that she shortly followed him, and was 
laid by his side. Wotton's two lines on the event 
contain a volume in seventeen words: 



He first deceased ; she for a little tried 

To live without him, liked it not, and died.' 



The wife of David Garrick always considered 
her husband the greatest actor as well as the best 
of men. David had another staunch admirer in 
his brother George, whose custom it was to inquire 
at the stage-door every night if David wanted 
him. When Mrs. Oarrick died a few years after 
her husband, some one suggested that her epitaph 
should be: *' David wanted her." 

Here is part of the prayer which Dr. Johnson 
composed when death divorced him from his 
" Tetty " : " April 26th, 1762, being after 12 at night 
of the 25th: O Lord, Governor of heaven and 
earth, in Whose hands are embodied and departed 
spirits, if Thou hast ordained the souls of the dead 
to minister to the living and appointed my 
departed wife to have care of me, grant that I 
may enjoy the good effects of her attention and 
ministration whether exercised by appearance, 
impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agree- 
able to Thy government.*' 

The following letter was written by Lord 
Chancellor Erskine immediately after the death of 
his wife : 

" Your affectionate letter found me upon the bed 
of misery. Tho' her health was, to tilie view of 
others, plainly upon the decline, Gk>d, for some 
inscrutable reason, never permitted me to see it, 
or even to consider it as a possible event ; so that 
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it fell upon me like a stroke of thunder, but 
unhappily not with its mortal effect, for it hae 
left me living. I can say nothing of what I feel ; 
language has nothing that can touch it or approach 
it. Her whole soul was devoted to me in a manner 
quite unutterable. If she fell short in anything 
towards others, it was because there was no room 
in her mind for anything but me. I engrossed all 
her whole being, and it was my duty to have given 
up the world and all its concerns, and have lived 
only for her. But she knew, thank God, how truly 
I loved her, and I hope is able to see at this 
moment how impossible it is that I can ever be 
happy without her." 

A peasant, ninety years old, was dying, and had 
so longed to see his old bedridden wife once more 
that she was carried to where he lay. He pressed 
his shrunken hand upon her hand, and in a husky 
voice said to her : " Come soon," and not long 
after he passed away. 

As a rule, no matter how much a husband and 
wife have tormented each other, the separation 
when it comes is very painful. The grave buries 
every error, covers every defect, extinguishes every 
resentment. From its peaceful bosom spring none 
but fond regrets and tender recollections. 

This thought of inevitable separation, at least on 
earth, should make us appreciate, before it is too 
late, our life-partners. They are not without 
faults ; buty with all their drawbacks, it is better 
to have them than not to have them. '^For 
though," says the Homily on the state of matri- 
mony, **thou shouldst be grieved with never 
so many things, yet shalt though find nothing 
more grievous thim to want the benevolence of 
thy wife at home." 
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Cobden onoe asked, in reference to a 
famous and suooessfol but unscrupulous states- 
man, *' How will it be with him when all is retro- 
spect ? " Husband and wife, how will it be when 
death has separated you, and your married life 
is retrosi>ect? Then if you have inflicted pain 
by unkindness or neglect you will never be able to 
forget that you have done so. 

" If I might only see that dear face once more ^ ; 
'* if I could only say one kind word * ; "if only the 
dead could come and forgive.'* 

'*0! for the touch of a Taaiflhed hand. 
And the sound of a yoioe that is still ! *' 

The one regret to avoid is, that when married 
life is over for ever to the survivor should come 
tiie unutterable but saddening thought that now» 
when experience can be no longer of any value, 
he or she at last understands what patient for- 
bearance, delicate thoughtfulness, and loving 
courtesy matrimony claims on both sides. 

Alabaster boxes should not be sealed up until 
our life-partners die. The fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and love should be given to them before- 
hand for their burial. Post-mortem kindness does 
little good. Speak approving, cheering words to 
your husbands or wives before it is too late. The 
kind things you mean to say when they are gone, 
say before they go. Behave every day to each 
otiier as you would behave if you knew for 
certain that it was the last day you were to 
spend together. 



life is too short to waste in critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand; 'twill soon be dark/' 
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Spare hard words, omit thoaghtless slights, 
refrain from unkind deeds, for the end will come 
all too soon. And then the bitterest drop in the 
cup of sorrow which the survivor must drink will 
be the remembrance of what he or she might have 
been, and was not, to the departed^ who now for 
the first time, perhaps, is properly valued. He 
who stands beside the grave and looks upon the 
companionship which has been for ever dosed, 
feels '*how impotent there are the wild love and 
the keen sorrow to give one instant's pleasure 
to the pulseless heart, or atone in the lowest 
measure to the departed spirit for the hour of 
unkindness." 

Writing about her late husband, who was, as 
is well known, a great traveller. Lady Burton 
said: *'I went everywhere with him. Often he 
would receive orders to be off at a moment's 
notice, and upon my return from a walk or call 
I would find a note, * Ordered off ; pay, pack, and 
follow.' I think that is how I feel now — ^that 
he has only gone on before, and as soon as I have 
packed up and arranged all my little details, I 
shall follow. It is only a short waiting time, and 
when my work is done I shall join him." 

This, after all, is the best way to think of the 
death of friends. The time is not far off for any 
of us when we shall be called to join the majority. 
The little work which Gkxi has given us to do will 
soon be done, and then nothing remains but to 
pack and follow the dear ones who have gone 
before. 
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THE loss of a good husband is a terrible one. 
The widow has to face life alone. Never 
again will she hear his voice, ** more comfortable 
than the day," and the step that had music in it 
as he came up the stairs. 

Though Dr. Johnson's friend, Mrs. Thrale, had 
never pretended to love her husband in any 
romantic sense, or to fancy herself so loved by him, 
she felt keenly the loss of her ** oldest friend." 

Nothing reopens the springs of love so fully as 
absence, and no absence so thoroughly as that 
which must needs be endless. We want that 
which we have not; and especially that which 
we can never have. 

In the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria two women 
were heard in a tramcar in Scotland discussing the 
meaning of the word *' Jubilee." One did not 
know the meaning of it. The other thought that 
she did, and gave the following explanation : 
'* Twenty-five years mairits a silver waddin', an* 
fifty years mairits a golden waddin', an' the 
jubilee's whan the maun dees I " 

This woman did not know what she was talking 
aboutk and she certainly did not describe the feel- 
ings of ordinary widowed people. To them it is 
anything but a jubilee when a life-partner dies. 
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Very often they are desolate, and feel as if half 
of them were in the grave. They are like shipe 
that have lost their steering gear ; they have to 
do badly and sadly themselves what used to be 
done well and willingly for them. Men and 
women seem shadows to them, and they feel that 
they are out of everything. They stagger along 
the remainder of life's journey as if walking in 
their sleep. They are rightly said to be widowed, 
for that word, according to its derivation, means 
emptied, and the widowed at first are emptied of 
happiness, of hope, and of desire to live. They say 
to themselves, ** I would lie down like a tired child 
and weep away my life of care which I have borne 
and still must bear." 

Death conceals faults and discloses merits. An 
Irish peasant known to me was aware of this. 
He had lived since his marriage on his wife's earn- 
ings, and one day when she remonstrated with him 
for not working himself he thus answered her: 
*'Swate jewel, and it*s myself that hopes I may 
live to see the day when ye're a widow, waping 
over the coold sod that covers me — ^then TU see 
how ye get along without me." 

When a good wife dies, the husband feels the 
light gone out of his home, the taste out of his 
enjoyments, the colour out of his landscape. The 
cares of life are suddenly doubled, for the worries 
that were kept from him before meet him now. 
He may have more money now, but she who 
shared his poverty cannot share his wealth: and 
he does not care for it. 



ft 



Ah, me 1 how quick the days are flittiiig ! 

I mind me of a time that's gone. 
When here Fd sit as now Fm sitting. 

In this same place — but not alone : 
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A fair young farm was noBtled near met 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly epoke and smiled to cheer me; 

There's no one now to share my cup." 



A paradise on earth was lost by 
Bishop of Winchester, when his wife died. 
Though he was a widower for thirty-two years, 
he never forgot her. At his own funeral might 
be seen the wreath of lilies which his hand had 
only a few weeks before hung over the cross that 
marks her grave. On his introduction to Court 
his prevailing sentiment was that he had lost her 
to whom, on his return home, he would have 
described the scene. After her death, returning 
home from any place was always painful. 

Ifark Twain was for a long time a widower, but 
his thoughts were always with her who had left 
him. He seemed to reach out to her and feel her 
near. A few days before he died he wrote in 
" Eve's Diary," which he gave the doctor, ** Where- 
soever she was, there was Eden." 

Shortness of breath prevented him from sleep- 
ing. One night when he was very tired, but could 
not sleep, he said : '* Now I know what poor livy 
suffered.** He was thinking of his wife, who had 
the same difficulty. 

Some of the widowed, however, regain spirits 
and life-partners before long. A famous author, 
living in Virginia, inscribed upon the gravestone 
of his wife, *'The light is gone from my life.** 
Time not only modified his distress, but suggested 
a renewal of oonjugal Uiss. A neighbour had the 
bad taste to banter him on his engagement^ and 
to express surprise that he had so soon forgotten 
his words of lamentation. He replied: **8o far 
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am I from forgetting them that I now propose 
to strike another match.** He was really a pro- 
fessional widower. 

There are widows nearer home like the Chinese 
one who, heing found fanning the tomb of her 
husband* was asked why she did so. She explained 
that he had made her promise not to marry again 
while the mortar of his tomb remained damp; 
and as it dried but slowly she saw no harm in 
aiding the operation. She thought that a woman 
should marry now and then. 

A widow marries, relatives weep, acquaintances 
gossip, friends say that she has forgotten her first 
husband. But does a widow's marriage necessarily 
imply disloyalty to her first husband ? Certainly 
not. Circumstances may quite justify her wishing 
to marry without longer delay than a respectful 
interval She may fall in love with, or at least 
have a warm affection for some one; she may 
have boys in her family who would be better 
for a man's care; she may have no children 
and may wish for children; she may have some 
business left on her hands which she cannot 
manage. 

A laundress in a Norfolk village married again 
within the month after losing her first husband. 
He had been most useful in fetching and carrying ; 
and when the clergyman of the parish remon- 
strated with her for so soon taking a second, she 
brought forward as her unanswerable justifica- 
tion: ''If I ha'n't 'a' had him, I must havehada 
donkey.** 

Surely that was a far-seeing and a sensible 
husband who directed in his will that the sum of 
money he left to his widow was to be doubled if 
she married again. 
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Boswell tells ub that when he censured an 
acquaintance for marrying a second time, as it 
showed a disregard of his first wife, Dr. Johnson 
said: "Not at aU, sir. On the contrary, were he 
not to marry again it might be concluded that his 
first wife had given him a disgust to marriage; 
but by taking a second wife he pays the highest 
compliment to the first, by showing that she made 
him so happy as a married man that he wishes 
to be so a second time." 

The Doctor hims^ married a widow, and never 
regretted doing so, though he observed upon the 
marriage of one of his friends : " He has done a 
very foolish thing, sir; he has married a widow 
when he might have had a maid." 

When Garrick spoke to Johnson about the 
*' frisk " he once took in the streets at three o'clock 
in the morning with Beauderk and Langton, 
Johnson afterwards observed, '*He durst not do 
such a thing. His wife would not let him." The 
widower, when he said this, may have thought 
with a pang that if his own wife had lived she 
would not have let him join in the untimely 
escapade. 

Certainly she would have broken him of habits 
that tended to make him ridiculous. There would 
have been no hoarding up of orange peel, no touch- 
ing aU the posts in walking along the streets, no 
eating and drinking with disgusting voracity. 

It is not true that a second marriage always 
exemplifies the triumph of hope over experience, 
though it has been said that a man who marries 
a second time did not deserve to lose his first 
wife. 

A friend of the writer who is a widower com- 
posed these lines in a dream: 
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*' The mArried •(ate ie one to feer, 
jSk> look before you lei^). 
For money may be bought too dear 
And freedom sold too cheap." 

When he awoke he got up and wrote the lines 
down, lest he should forget them. We can hardly 
imagine a widow thus warned in a dream. A 
cynic said : '' I have seen women so delicate that 
they were afraid to ride, for fear of the horse run- 
ning away ; afraid to sail, for fear the boat -might 
upset; afraid to walk, for fear the dew might 
fisdl; but I never saw one afraid to be married." 

If a woman have drawn a prize in her first 
venture in the matrimonial lottery, she puts it 
down to her own judgment and thinks that she 
cannot make a mistake ; if she drew a blank, she 
argues that IVovidence will make it up to her 
the second time. 

A woman might do worse than marry a widower. 
Many shrink from doing so, wishing ** to be the 
first," but unless they marry boys few women 
are the first their husbands have loved. With 
a widower at the helm, the barque of matrimony 
sails serenely through the troubled seas of the 
first year of wedded life. The angles have been 
rubbed off the widower^s character ; he has leamt 
when to speak and when to keep silent. Marriage 
has taught him much, and the result is happiness 
to the girl he marries if she be sensible and not 
jealous of the past. 

Widowers have no excuse for not proposing 
properly. We do not know whether our readers 
will think that the following, which I learned 
from a clergyman, is in good form. It was sent 
in December, 1875, to a widow in his parish by 
a man to whom she had never spoken : 
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*'Dear friend, I am a widower with two little 
girls, and I want some one to take care of them. 
I think we could live very comfortably together 
in this world, and afterwards we could rejoin those 
we have loved who have gone before. If you 
accept this, please write and say so on the oUier 
side of this sheet. If not, please return this letter, 
and don't make it public." 

And yet it is wonderful how little some people 
do learn from marriage. Certainly no bachelor 
could be more awkward when getting married 
than the elderly widower whose proceedings are 
thus described by a clergyman : '* When I told him 
to give me his right hand, he gave me his left; 
when I said, 'Say after me,' he immediately 
remarked, * Say this after me.' When, however, 
I came to the words I wanted said, he was stolidly 
silent. At last, when he saw that I was annoyed 
by his extreme stupidity, in the middle of the 
service he upset my gravity by volunteering the 
following apology : * You see, sir, it's so long since 
I was married cdFore, that you must excuse my 
forgetting these things.'" 
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